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PREFACE. 


The first edition of Professor Albert Griinwedel’s handbook on 
Buddhistischc Kunst in Indien appeared in 1893, and the hope 
was expressed in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society that the' 
work might appear in English, as “ it ought to be in the hands of all ’ 
antiquarians in India.” Believing that so important a publication 
might, by a few additions, form a useful general, guide to the 
Buddhist sculptures in the museums alike of India and Europe, I 
have prepared the present edition. Miss A. C. Gibson very kindly 
translated for me the first edition ; but by the time it was ready for 
the press, Prof. Griinwedel had begun his second edition containing 
extensive additions and alterations. This involved delay and a 
revision of the whole MS. Considerable additions have also been 
made to this translation, which have, partly at least,’been indicated, 
and about fifty illustrations are added. 

The. difficulties in interpreting the Gkndhkra Buddhist sculptures 
arise chiefly from their fragmentary and unconnected condition. 
This has been lamentably increased by the-ignorance or disregard 
of scientific methods on the part of the excavators of these remains. 
Monasteries and sthpas were dug into and demolished without 
regard to what might be learnt in the process by modern methods; 
the more complete fragments only were saved, without note of their 
relative positions or any attempt to recover smaller portions and 
chips by which tTiey might have been pieced together; and the 
spoils were sent to various museums, often without mention of the 
sites from which they emanated. They were often further scattered 
.at the will of excavators among different museums and private 
collections, and we cannot now place together the .whole of the 
find from a single site, so as to compare the style,—and still less 
the order of the reliefs ;—while, of -the more carefully surveyed, 
such plans and sections as were made are defective, and without 
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explanatory descriptions. It is sincerely to be desired that, in 
future, the Government of India will prevent amateur excavations, 
and make sure that their excavators really know how such work 
ought to be executed. 

To the “ General-Verwaltung” of the .Royal Museum, Berlin, I 
am very deeply indebted for the use of the whole of the illustrations 
in the second edition, and to Professor Griinwedel himself for others 
from Globus (3 Feb. 1900); he has also kindly looked over the 
proofs: and for these favours 1 would respectfully tender grateful 
acknowledgments. " , 

. To the Royal Institute of British Architects I am indebted for 
the use of illustrations 51, 55, 102,103, and 104; and to Mr.W. Griggs 
for 35 blocks that had been prepared for papers o'n the Ghndhflra 
sculptures in the Journal of Indian Art and Industry (Nos. 62, 
63, and 6g). 

With this manual in his' hand, it is hoped, the visitor to any 
collection of Buddhist sculptures will find it no difficult task to 
understand their character and meaning. Much still remains to be 
added to our information ; but it is only when complete delineations 
of the sculptures in various museums and private collections, on the 
BarAhat fragments, and in the Ka«heri, Elura, and .other Bauddha 
caves are made available, that we shall be able to interpret more 
fully the iconography of Buddhism. Towards this object some 
real progress has recently been made by the Government of India 
. having ordered the photographing in detail of the Shncht reliefs 
and of the small collections of G&ndhara sculptures in the Bombay 
and Madras museums. 

Jas. Burgess. 

Edinburgh , 

1st May, 1 (joi. 
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BUDDHIST ART IN INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

T HE artistic,, efforts of ancient India, specially of the early 
Buddhist period, are only slightly connected with the general 
history of art. From the very first two separate schools are met 
with : one of them, the older—(when the political history of the far 
East under the Persians had come to an end)—borrows Persian 
forms, and, indirectly, some Greek ones; and confined as it is to 
India, subsequently becomes the basis of all that may be called 
Indian art—.Buddhist as well as Brahmanical. The other, which 
originated in the extreme north-west of India, depends on the 
antique art which expired when the Roman empire had accom¬ 
plished its development of the Mediterranean nations ; later it 
formed a basis for the hierarchical art of Central and Eastern Asia. 
No other reaction to the art of the West has occurred : the types 
developed on Indian soil are permanently found in the civilized world 
of India and Eastern Asia. 1 The religious character, so deeply 
rooted in the national life of the Indian races, has also continued | 
the guiding principle in their art. In a critical examination of the 
monuments of ancient India, therefore, it is the antiquarian 
interest, connected with the history of religion and civilization, 
that is the most prominent. 

The art of ancient India has always been a purely religious ■ x ' 
one; its architecture as well as the sculpture, which has always 
been intimately connected therewith, was never and nowhere em¬ 
ployed for secular purposes. It owed its origin to the growth of a 
religion which has been called in Europe Buddhism from the 
honorary title of its founder—“the Buddha”—‘the Enlightened 

The sculpture of ancient India, originating as it did in religious 
tendencies and destined to serve religious purposes, could only 

1 Conf. especially Kttki Myiichi, The source of Japanese art, Hansei Zasshi. xii. 1, 
1897,10-13. The figurative part of Brahman art, so far as we are now acquainted 
with it, is bised essentially upon Buddhist elements,—so much so indeed that the 
■Siiivti figures originated at the same time ns the Northern Buddhist, appear to have 
fixed types, whilst the iconography of the Vishnu cult embraces chiefly Buddhist 
elements to which a different interpretation has boen given. But still more dependent 
on Buddhism are the representations of .Taina art. How far this theory may be modi¬ 
fied by the new excavations promised by Oldenburg ( Vnstocnpja Zameilri , p. 359, and 
note 3) is for the future to decide, 
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follow its own immediate purpose in sacred representations: other¬ 
wise it was, and remained, simply decorative and always connected 
with architecture. In accordance with the Indian character, the 
sacred representations themselves were not so much the outset of 
the development as its end. According to the view of life prevailing 
among the Hindus, purely artistic execution never found scope in the 
existence of schools, but only in sporadic instances. The sacred 
figures themselves even came to be employed again decoratively. 

Since the history of Indian civilization became better known in 
Europe, our previous ideas respecting the antiquity of Hindu art have 
been found to be very exaggerated. In fact, Indian art is the most 
■'''modern of all Oriental artistic efforts. No important monument- 
goes further back than the third century B.C. The period of. its 
development comprises about a thousand years—from the third 
century B.C. to the sixth or seventh century A.D In Asiatic 
countries, outside India, which subsequently embraced the doc- 
■ trines of Buddha, ecclesiastical art is developed on the basis of 
T Indian types until the middle ages (13th' to 14th century). Till 
then the sculptures are executed in stone and frequently on a large 
scale, but gradually the Buddhist sculpture becomes a miniature 
manufacture in different materials—wood and clay in place of stone, 
and later, in metal casts—carried on as a trade. 

Indian art, as already mentioned, borrowed from two artistic 
schools, complete in themselves, but of very different characters— 
the ancient Oriental, introduced through the Achauncnides. and 
the Graeco-Roman ; and the elements thus acquired it utilized for 
.national themes. In its relation on one hand to the vague hybrid 
style of the Achaemenides whose influence, in the more ancient 
monumental groups of India, led to the introduction of certain 
.Greek elements, the native Indian style, with its animated and 
J powerful conceptions of nature, succeeded in preserving its inde¬ 
pendence and in developing itself up to a certain point. The 
introduction of early ideal'types and the antique style of com¬ 
position, on the other hand, resulted in a rigid adherence to 
consecrated forms, that is, to a canon. 

Above all, stress must be laid on the fact that in comparison 
with the vast extent of the country, the monuments are far from 
numerous, that great numbers of them have been destroyed through 
the indolence or by the sheer Vandalism of men of other faiths, so 
that considerable monumental groups, in good preservation, remain 
only where the districts subsequently became deserted and the 
monuments were consequently forgotten and so saved from direct 
destruction at the hand of man ; or where, as happened in Ceylon, 
the old religion remained and protected the monuments of olden 
times. It is therefore exceedingly difficult to represent a continuous 
development; the individual monuments appear as independent 
groups, the connexion of which can be sketched only in-a general 
way. Add to this the difficulty of dating the separate monuments, 
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dependent on chance discoveries of inscriptions dated in eras that 
are not always sufficiently defined, inferences from the form of 
alphabet used, etc. It is true that in this domain new and import¬ 
ant materials may any day be discovered. As concerns further the 
development of the artistic canon of the modern schools of 
•Buddhism—which, on account of their valuable tradition, afford 
(as we shall see) a valuable source of information for the analysis of 
the subjects represented—as yet critical works thereon hardly exist. 

In India itself, Buddhism has been extinct for centuries. The 
remains of the first golden age, under king Aroka, have for the 
most part perished: single monumental groups—gigantic heaps of 
rubbish, still testify to the time when Central India was quite 
covered with Bufidhist buildings. But in the traditional forms of 
the temples still in existence outside India, we find highly important 
materials for an explanation of the old representations. Buddhist 
archeology must therefore begin with the investigation of the 
modern pantheon, especially of the northern schools, i.e. of the 
religious forms of Tibet, China, and Japan, so as to recognise the 
different artistic types, and trying to identify them with the ancient 
Indian. Combined with researches into the history of the sects 
and, above all, of the hierarchy, there must be a separation of the 
different phases from one another, and the earliest forms must be 
lookfed for to a certain extent by eliminating later developments. 

The solution of many difficulties will be reached when the history 
of the different types- of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, gods and 
demons, &c., is traced. Unfortunately, however, the raw material 
■ required for this task has not yet, to any extent, been made access¬ 
ible. ' But besides pictures and sculptures there is a class of 
literature, belonging especially to the northern school, that is of 
great importance to Bauddha archaeology. The. modern precepts , 
for the manufacture of representations of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas j 
—containing the dimensions and arrangement of the figure with ' 
the ceremonial rites to be performed, even to the animating of the ; 
figure by means of a relic, the opening of the eyes, and so on,—•; 
these, as well as the voluminous descriptions of the gods, found in 
the Tibetan Kanjur and especially in the Tan-jur, 1 with data as to 

VI 1 Kanjur—written in Tibetan: 4Ku-gyur, tho “translated word of IJuddlin ’’—is tile 
vide ot the onnouioal literature of Tibet. In the Iioyal Library at Berlin is a hand¬ 
somely executed MS. copy in 108 folios. Its richly decorated covers exhibit repre¬ 
sentations of the gods executed in gold and gay colours; all are named. It would ho 
a meritorious and, for the history of tile sects, an important task to compare theso 
pictures with the contents of the volumes. The comparison of the illustrations of the 
Tibetan gods (Pantheon des 'fschtnanptsrha Nuhi/cn. the live hundred gods of Nar- 
thang, &c.) with the Buddha Pantheon of Nippon published by Hoffmann, as well as 
with the Nepalese miniatures described by A. Toucher, would be another useful task. 
See Burgess, Gandhdra Sculptures, sep. repr., p.. 18, or Jour. Ind. Art , vol. VIII, 
p. 40. The Tanjur, Tib. isTan-gyur, literally “The translated doctrine,” forms to 
some extent the commentary to the Kanjur : the edition at Berlin is in 225 volumes 
(Nar-thang printing) and contains much material for the history of art. The Indian 
miniatures are of course more valuable than the Tibetan sources—and tlis Japanese 
tradition, which has in many cases retained tire oldest forms, should not be overlooked. 
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the proportions of the figures, aureoles, attributes, &c. are author¬ 
ities on Buddhist iconography. To these, as yet, little attention 
has been paid, but their importance must not be underestimated. 
Just as little known are the manuals on sorcery—the Sndhanamala: 
they are important inasmuch as they prescribe for the exorcist the 
dress and attributes by which, according to the conceptions of the 
degenerate northern school, the Bodhisattva to be conjured may 
be^propitiated: but these attributes are always the same as those 
of the deity himself. 

In the following investigation an attempt will be made to retrace 
this retrograde path and to determine some of the principal types, 
on the basis of the materials now accessible, and to analyse the 
component forms. For this reason—although Vie investigation 
only concerns ancient Indian art—we shall frequently have to go 
beyond India, especially with a view to determine the types ; for 
Tibetan and Japanese forms present highly interesting develop¬ 
ments of Indian models. As an aid to understanding the summary 
of the history of the Buddhist religion, the following chronological 
table 1 may be found useful. 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

B.C.558-529. Cyrus or Kurush of the Aclmneuiun dynasty took Babylon and 
founded the Persian Empire. 

357 Probable date of the birth of Siddlikrtlia, or Gautama Silkya Muni, 
the Buddha. 

528 Siddhkrtha became an ascetic; assumed Buddhaliood. 

BOO BEFORE CHRIST. 

521-485 Dareios Hystaspes (Daryavush Yishtaspa) king of Persia. 

514-486. Bimbiskra or A’renikn, king of Magadha. 

486-461. Ajktasntru or Kfmika, son of Bimbiskra, king of Magadha. 

485-465. Xerxes (Khshaykrshk), king of Persia; Thermopylaj, 480. 

478 Yirkdlmka of ICosabi exterminated the Skkya clan, 

477 ParinirviUa or death of Skkya Muni; and first Buddhist Council at 
UftjugWha. 

400 BEFORE CHRIST. 

877 Second Buddhist Council (?), said to have been held at Yawali in the 
10th year of Kuliuoka. 

326 Alexander of Macedon invaded India after conquering Persia and 
Sogdiana, 

321-280. Seleukos Nikator, in the partition of Alexander’s empire, obtained 
Babylon, Syria, and Persia: Porus and Taxiles were allowed to bold 
the Panjkb. 

315-291. Chandragupta (Sandrakottos) founded the Maurya dynasty in India. 
312 Era of the Seleukides, Oct. 1st. 

305 Seleukos invaded Baktvia and India; Mega'sLlienes his ambassador. 

300 BEFORE CHRIST. ‘ , 

291-263. Binduskra successor of Chandragupta: Deimalthos ambassador from 
Seleukos. 

263-221. A.yoka, installed 259, third king of the Maurya dynasty. 

256 Baktria revolted from Antiokhos Theos under Diodotos or Tlieodofos 
who founded the Graeco-Baktrian kingdom. 

250oir. Arsakes founded the Parthian kingdom. 

242 Third Buddhist Council held at PaAUiputra; and missionaries sent to 
Ceylon, Gandhara, Kashmir, &c. 

1 TR-^WR 16 *? Ti' oxtension o£ given by 1‘rof,. Griinwedel in the Eandbiich, 




E CHRIST. 

Eukratides extended his power in the Paujhb and Buktria. 

The A’nilga dynasty in India, founded by Pushyamitra. 

The Andhrnbhrityu dynasty founded in the Bekhan. 

Menander (or Miliitda) of Sandhi in tlte Panjftb. 

Probable date of Silfiehi gateways. 

Milhridates of Purl ilia overthrew the Grasco-Bnktrian-kingdom. 
Baktria overrun by Skythians. 
ir. Dult/m Gamnni ruling in Ceylon. 

B CHRIST. 

Syria became a Homan province. 

Samvilt era of Malwa and Western Iudia, Sept. 18th. 

The Bauddha doctrines first reduced to writing in Ceylon: the Dliar- 


" CHRIST. 

. Gondophares or Gudaphara ruled west, of the Indus or in Gai 
and the Kabul valley. 

Gandhftra school of sculpture began. 

Ming-ti, emperor of Cbiua, received Buddhist missionaries. 
Kiinishka the ICuslian, king of North-Western India. 

R CHRIST. 

Buddhist Council at JiLlandlmra, presided over by Yasumitra. 
Indian embassy to Trajan. 

. Nilsik Buddhist oaves excavated. 

Indian embassy to Antoninus' Pius. 

0 cir. Nitgarjuiia, founder of the Madhyamika system, flourished. 
Amarfivati stftpa rail; earlier caves at Kunlieri excavated. 


Odenalhus of Palmyra repulsed Shapur; period of Palmyrene greatest 

Manes flourished; Maniohman heresy: he died 27-1. 

Defeat of Zonobia and fall of Palmyra. 

I CHRIST. 

Olmidragupta I. of the Gupta dynasty crawued: Gupta epoch. 

Repulse of the Romans by Shapur II. at Siugura and Bezabdu, 

Shapur II. renewed the war against Borne und was defeated : died 379. 
Buddhism introduced into Korea. 

I CHRIST. 

[., Bab-bian, a Chinese Buddhist, travelled ill India and Ceylon, 
t. Ch'tndragupta II, Gupta king; inscriptions at Saiichi and Udayagiri. 
Buddhaghosa, of Ceylon, translator of the AiWmkalM and author of 
the rasuddhi Uaggn. 

War between Baliarim or Varahrilm of Persia and the emperor 
Theodosius. 

Kidilm Sliahi established the kingdom of the little Kushans in Gan- 
dhitra, hut they were expelled by the Ephthalites or White Huns, 

Dutasena, king of Ceylon, erected an image of Mnitreya, 

Simh-I, tlie Buddhist patriaroli, put to death by Mihirakuia of S.‘ gala, 
who persecuted the Buddhists in Gandh&ra. 

Sung-ymi, Chinese pilgrim, resided in Gardhlra. 

.The Buddhist Trigilaka, first oulleoted in Cninesc by Wu-ti. 
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629-645. 

632 

634 

632-651. 


“uMndlia and Ai'ja Asangii., Buddhist, teachers in Gandliilni. 
Buddhism introduced into Jsip-in from Korea. 

Bidami Bralnnaiiioiil oaves excavated. . . 

Kliusrd Parviz restored to the throne of Persia by the emperor 
Maurice. 

°Har 3 havardliana of Tlianorvar: epoch of his era. 

Khusri overran Syria and took Damascus and .Jerusalem, (114. 
Pulikesin II., the Clnlukya. king, received an embassy from Klmurik 

HiuBiF'ThsaHg.from China, travelled and studied in India. 

Buddhism propagated in Tibet under king Srong-5tsaii-,vgain-pa. 
Council held at Kanyakubja under Harshuvardhaim. 

Yazdijard, the last Sasitnian king, overthrown by the Musahnans, 051. 
Buddhism introduced into Siam. 

I-tsing from China travelled in India and the Mfiay archipelago. 


We may now attempt a very brief sketch of ancient -Indian 
history. The civilization of the country is ascribed to the Arya 
race, a branch of the so-called Indo-Germanic family, which immi¬ 
grated into the peninsula from the north-west and, in part, at once 
overcame the peoples settled there, and, after tw,o thousand years’ 
labour, compelled them, partly, to adopt their system of civilization. 
The Indian peninsula forms a world by itself, whose inhabitants, 
originally totally different, thus amalgamated into one whole, 
whilst in detail they represent all grades of social life from bar¬ 
barism of the rudest kind to the most refined hyperculture. 
Entirely cut off from the outer world, this mighty land seems 
intended by nature to provide for its inhabitants a peculiar develop¬ 
ment with a sufficiently independent movement. From north-west 
to north-east the peninsula is sharply separated from North Asia 
by a mountainous range of prodigious height in the snow, peaks of 
the Himalayas: only the Kabul passes on the Kdbul river afford 
free communication with the north-west. This is the old high road 
by which the Aryans penetrated and which the conquerors of 
antiquity and of the Middle Ages also followed. 

On the north-west frontier several large rivers come down from 
the western regions of the Himalayas towards the south-west, and 
flow through a broad, hot, and storm-beaten plain. This is the 
land of the Five Rivers, the Panj&b,—the first land that the 
Aryans possessed themselves of, when they conquered and pene¬ 
trated into India (cir. 2000 B.C.?), while the Iranians,.a people 
closely akin to them, directed their course to the nearer East. 
Other mighty rivers of far greater volume than those of the Panjab 
also flow from the Himalayas, but towards the east. They traverse 
a vast, sandy, low-lying'plain which owes to them its tropical 
vegetation. This plain is Hindustan proper—the cradle of 
ancient Indian civilization which, following thence the course of 
the rivers, advanced to their mouths. In the period which followed, 
the Aryans by degrees became acquainted with the coasts of the 
peninsula of the D ekhan (Sanskrit: Dakshinapatha—the path on 
the light), which lies to the south of Hindustan, and they also made 
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their way gradually into its interior—a high plateau rising towards 
the south. Notwithstanding the enclosed position of the Peninsula, 
extraneous influences have not been wanting; indeed, they operated 
only the more decidedly and perceptibly, the rarer they were. 

To these foreign elements, which penetrated from the north¬ 
west, Indian art belongs in a very marked degree. The most 
important basis for the development of an independent art among ^ 
any people lies in its religion. The gods of the Indian Aryans, 
when the race was still in the Panjib, were personified nature 
forces of an unusually vague form. The old “ ritual-poems ” of this 
people, the Rigveda, gives us sufficient information as to this. The 
ever-recurring myth of the theft of the fertilizing Rain by 
malicious demcfhs, which are then killed by the gods (devas), 
whereon the Rain is again set at liberty, and brings food, riches, 
and happiness, is, for example, ascribed to almost all the principal 
deities. The stolen Rain appears as “treasures,” as “cows,” as 
“ Wet:” Milk or Water. The place whence the demons get these 
treasures is sometimes a bank of clouds, sometimes a mountain: in 
the language of these old poems, the words for clouds and' moun¬ 
tains are confounded. In short, the world of gods merges into 
nature, so that the Vedic mythology, in common with other nature 
religions \e.g. the German), has an elementary and quite unplastic 
character. The Vedic idea .indeed goes further: each individual 
god, unrestricted by the control of another deity, appears when the 
sacrificer calls upon him ; for the sacrificer each is the chief god, in 
full possession of all the divine attributes. Thus it is. difficult to 
define the peculiarities of the separate divinities ; a development 
into fixed characters does not belong to this early period. But it 
is important in the history of art that in the thunder-storm all the 
principal figures fight against the demons. One is specially promi¬ 
nent in the Veda it is Aak ra (Pili, Sakka), the god of thunder, 
and in the oldest Buddhist Siltras also, he is almost the only deity of 
clearly pronounced type. Artistic representations of the very hazy , 
figures of Vedic mythology were clearly impossible. The precise) 
reduction to rule of the qualities, spheres of influence, and attributes j 
of the Hindu gods, belongs only to the post-Buddhist period when, j 
by the sanction of numerous popular cults, till then disdained, more : 
defined figures appeared. . 

In Vedic times sacred representations were not required. As the 
offei : ihg of sacrifice strengthened the god,—made him capable of 
granting the desires of the suppliant,—it was the principal thing. 

On the strength of this idea a laboriously developed sacrificial 
ritual arose, which, when properly performed, could compel the 
god to the service of men. Of course, we meet with specimens of 
primitively artistic character: altars in the form of a Garuia, 

&c., without being able to form a clear idea of the architecture and 
plastic art of that early period. For the rest, from the Vedic 
we learn little of pictorial art. Some passages certainly, in 


poems 
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quite late poems may be regarded as speaking of idols, possibly 
belonging to domestic worship. 

In the primitive period, the spoked-wheel is referred to as. the 
grandest kind of work of the Vedic Aryans. And for primitive 
man, the construction of a. spoked wheel does, indeed, betoken a 
vast stride forwards. In the Ri gveda the wheel (with its spokes, or 
which “none is the last") and its form are favourite similes, and 
often executed representations. “I he much-lauded India, (thus 
it says in the Ri gveda, vii. 32, 20) “ I incline by means of the song, 
as a cartvvright bends the rim of a wheel made of good wood or 
(b’akra) “the lightning in his hand, rules overall men, as the rim 
of a wheel embraces the spokes” (Ri^w. i. 32, 35). It would carry 
us too far to follow out all the similes; the wheef remains in the 
Indian civilised world of antiquity, and even down to modern 
times, as the symbol of occult power, the theme for grand poetical 
similes. The Buddhists took the wheel, as we shall see below, as 
one of the distinctive emblems of their religion. 

As for s t o n e b u i 1 d i n g s at that early age, we may at least 
suppose strong walls for defence and rough conical stone con¬ 
structions over the graves of kings, which latter custom has been 
inferred from a study of the stCipa architecture to be discussed 
below. All buildings for secular ends were in wood, as they are in 
Indo-Cbina and the eastern archipelago to the present day. 

It should be mentioned that, in the early period of Indian civiliz¬ 
ation; rich and really 'quite artistic gold ornamentation was every¬ 
where known. 

Over-population, and perhaps also the crowding-in of other 
Aryan races, forced a portion of the Aryans to leave the Panjab 
and follow the course of the rivers flowing eastwards. The close 
of the Vedic period shows us confederations of peoples opposing 
each other and bands of Aryans pouring into the valley of the 
Ganges, in the tropical climate of which a civilization is developed 
altogether different from that of the Vedic age in the PanjTb. The 
races left behind in the Panj&b have no share in this new period of 
civilization; from this time forward they go their own way, are 
considered by the inhabitants of Hindustan as kingless and ex¬ 
cluded (Araj/iifra, the Adraistoi of the Greeks), but retain their 
full fighting powers. 

The fifth century before Christ plays a decisive r 61 e in the history 
of the early peoples of the so-called Indo-Germa'nic race. The 
three nations that first left their impress on the history of mankind 
as civilizing powers of the noblest kind, were the Indian Aryans, 
the Iranians who hardly differed from them in dialect, and the 
Hellenes with their kindred races. We cannot here discuss the 
fundamentally different practical proofs of the national dispositions 
of these peoples; but it is important to mention that the essentially 
religiously and philosophically disposed character of the Indian 
Aryans is met with again in the course of history among the 
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western peoples allied to them, and they derived from them 
faculties which the Indian soil could not have brought to maturity. 
At the end of the sixth century the Persians and Medcs had laid 
the foundations of the first veritable empire of the ancient Orient—' 
the empire of the Achaemenides. Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, succeeded in recovering the conquests of the great 
Cyrus, and organizing them into a powerful state under Medo- 
Persian supremacy. With this the ancient history of the East 
closes its first period; the Persians become the heirs of all the 
previous currents of civilization which, under their rule, merge 
into one. In the course of the fifth century Greek freedom is 
developed in the struggles with the kingdom of the Achaemcnides, 
and at the same*time Greek culture attains its apogee. Now about! 
the time that Pythagoras taught in Italy and before Socrates andl 
Plato, Gautama Siddhartha the “Buddha,” the sage oil 
the i’ft.kya race (.Slkyamuni) was preaching deliverance from 
transmigration. The ethical precepts based on his teachings were! 
the first among the religions of the world to spread beyond the- 
bounds of the nation where they had birth. When the strict' 
preservation of the national element among the peoples of antiquity 
is considered,.this fact is of distinctive importance. 

A glance at the map shows India as the heart of the old world ; in 
fact, the ideas that emanated from India, the elements of culture 
matured there, had been derived from outside, had been recast and 
transformed over and over again by an indescribably fertile imagina¬ 
tion, sometimes indeed worked up even to extravagance, and in all 
these stages given out again broadcast to the world. In the rise of 
Indian studies, India was looked on as “the cradle of mankind,” the 
'■'seat of primzeval wisdom this was a mistake. Still in one’s zeal 
to reduce everything to.proper proportions we must not go so far 
as either to ignore or to minimise the immense importance of Indian 
life in the history of human culture. 

Afterwards, the civilization of Athens became the foundation of 
all western culture; the religion of Buddha is the first universal 
religion, at least, for all countries lying east and north of India,— 
from the steppes of the Mongols and the mountainous wildernesses 
of Tibet,.through Japan and far into the Indian archipelago. 1 A 
century and a half after the Buddha’s death the Macedonian empire 
combined the states of Greece into a universal monarchy, which 
became the heir of the Achamenides. The Hellenes formed 

1 II may be worth referring to Luoian Sehermann’s critique of Oldenberg’s Buddha, 
3rd ed. 1897, in the Deutscken Uteratur.Zeiiumj, Nr. 5, 1899, Ss. 177ft. It is note¬ 
worthy that, in contrast with the zeal shown in representing Buddha’s system as a 
mere parrot-like imitation of the Brahmanioa), it should not have occurred to anyone 
that all Brdhmau philosophy works pro domo—tot the Erilhmau caste; and further 
that, amid the constant squabbles on purely religious questions, we forget the meaning 
. of Buddhism iu its bearing on the history of civilization. (Gout. Ehrcnreioh in 
Zeitschr.f. Mlknologie, 1897, V, 171). If Buddha were only an echo of the Brahmans, 
whence his success ? He seems, however, to have been an uncommon personality ! 
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the western frontier of this powerful kingdom ; while on the east 
it was defined by the countries of north-western India first opened 
by Alexander the Great. 

It is important in the history of ancient Buddhist sculptures to. 
remember the political relations which prevailed between the king¬ 
dom of the Achsemenides and N.W. India. Darius (old Persian 
Daryavaush), 1 son of Hystaspes, was the first king of the dynasty 
regarding whose territorial acquisitions and explorations in India 
we have trustworthy information. After this king, in great measure 
through struggles with cognate peoples, had restored the empire 
of his famous ancestors and had prepared the way at least for its 
powerful organization, he attempted, as Herodotus says, " to explore 
large parts of Asia.' 1 One of these undertakings* was the search 
for the mouth of the Indus, 5 whither an expedition, under 
S kylax of Karyanda, was sent. In the later inscriptions 3 * of this 
monarch, the Hindus (Hidhu) and the Gandh liras (Gadfira) 
are mentioned among the subject peoples. They are the tributary 
dwellers by the Indus (Sansk. Sindhu ; Old Pers. Hindhu), and 
the Aryan inhabitants of Kabfil and that district, known in India 
as Gandh&ra, in Herodotus the Gandarioi.' 1 Under Xerxes, 
the son and successor of Darius, the Hindhu and Gandh&ra peoples 
belonging to the Arakhosian satrapy, still owed allegiance to the 
Persian king; Indian troops went to Greece with the great army, 
wintered with Persians and Medes under Mardonios in Thessaly, 
and sustained with them the defeat of P 1 a t ae a. 5 Later they seem 
to have regained some of their independence; still we know far 
too little about events in the east of the kingdom of the Achasmen- 
ides to be able to pronounce any judgment. 

To return to India:.in the fifth century B.C. we find the Indian 
Aryans, who had made their way from the Panjab into the plain of 
the Ganges, divided into a number of kingdoms under Brdhman 
civilization. The m.ost powerful of these states is the kingdom of 
Magadha; a rival state is that of Koiala, with its capital 
AYavasti (Pali: Savatthi) on the RApti, in what is now the Nepfil 
TarSl. Fierce feuds raged between these States and the neigh¬ 
bouring principalities tributary to them ; the struggles against the 
original inhabitants had ceased long before. The system of caste 
is fully established. Side by side with the richly- developed court 
life of the numerous great and small principalities—large fortified 
places are described—a luxurious city-life appears ; trade' flourishes; 
in the towns a vigorous industrial activity prevails. Along with 

1 llwlinson’a Herodotus, vol. III., p. 544, and Jour. R. As. Sue., vol. XI., p. 185. 

5 Herodotus, Bk. iv. c. 44. 

3 Bekistun Inscrip, in Rawliuson’s Herodotus, vol. II., p. 693, and J. R As Soe 
,^ kl 'sfi-i-Rustara insor., J.R.A. Sue., vol. X., p.,294; see also Lassen! 
Indiscie Allerthums, Bd. I., Ss. 503f. 

1 Herodotus, Bk. iii,o. 91; vii, e. 66. 

3 Hero&qtus, Bk. vii, c. 65; viii, 113; ix, 31. 
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this is a frugal peasant-class much left to itself—the real basis of 
Indian national life at all periods of Indian civilization. Religion 
is entirely in the. hands of the Brdhmans ; a laboriously constructed 
s ac r i f i c i a 1 ritual -has sprung from the ancient Indian Nature- 
worship. The Brfthmaus alone are in possession of this ritual, and 
through the sacred power of their sacrifices they can put a curb on 
the warrior nobles who are always at strife. The forms of worship 
of the other castes, especially of the common people, were quite 
left to themselves. In this way a popular worship, which becomes 
gradually more refined in proportion as the caste is higher, is every¬ 
where found side by side with the official religion of the “ gods in 
human form,” i.e. the. Brahmans. In the great sacrificial festivals 
of the princes thft people participated at most as spectators; the 
domestic rites, the Piija, were a repetition on a smaller scale of the 
official ceremonies. Every village had its sacred fig-tree which 
was supposed to be the abode of a god, to whom gifts (food, flowers, 
etc.) were brought (baltkammam kar). The whole structure of 
Indian life is permeated by a deep religious character, which, with¬ 
out being called forth by exterior pressure, is the result of their 
condition. Whilst in the luxury of the cities a tendency towards 
pessimism makes itself felt, the people do not fee! so much the 
need of an organised Nature-religion. The want of national 
feeling, the enervating influence of the climate, the contrasts 
between rich and poor, the exclusiveness of the State-worship, may 
have been the basis of this religious impulse. The caste system, 
which had been built up to keep the Aryan blood pure and to pre¬ 
vent intermarriages, was inimical to' all true national feeling; for 
the Indian, indeed, the caste system embraced the whole world. 
One who had no caste .was of no account, and thus was no worthy 
adversary,' The contrasts between poor and rich bad a different 
effect in India from that produced elsewhere. In a land where 
Nature provides everything, and a handful of rice suffices to sustain 
•life, the tendency is to shake off the worries of civilization and to 
return to Nature itself. But the degree of civilization to which the 
nation had attained even in the Panjib had penetrated so deeply, 
at least among the upper castes, that a relapse into barbarism was 
in consequence impossible. This return to the simple life which 
the tropical wilderness afforded was prescribed for the Brfthmans. 
We see them in their retreats occupied in solving the enigma of 
life and, iE the answers they found rightly seem pessimistic to the 
European, it cannot be denied that the intense moral earnestness 
of the whole movement, which proceeded from the wisest heads in 
the nation, effected a magnificent development of the theorems 
themselves. The interrogations astound by their boldness; the 
answers by their inexorable.logic. 

The doctrine of the transmigration of souls—really only^A 
further development of the caste system—held out the possibility of 
winning a better reincarnation. But the chief aim wa^."tiow to 
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escape being reincarnated at all. Stated as briefly as possible, the 
concatenation of ideas was much as follows : 1 he N at u 1 e-god s 
of ancient times could be forced by means of rightly performed 
sacrifice to grant what was asked. In this way the attempt to 
conceive of the origin of the world as independent of the gods (i.e. 
without a real creation) may be explained. The World-Soul, that 
is the Brahma, is recognised as the fundamental substance from 
which all individual souls ( dtman ) emanate in order ulti¬ 
mately to return to it, after freeing themselves from any corporeal 
vestment. Now the union into which the individual soul, emanating 
from the Brahma, enters in its embodiment (the one being eternal 
like the other), brings it into bondage; for, through the embodiment, 
it becomes conscious of its own personal individuality and begins 
to act: but every action tends to good or evil, reward or punish¬ 
ment, joy or sorrow'. According to what these actions are, the 
soul, after its separation from the body, passes through heaven and 
hell, and when reward and punishment are there exhausted, it 
returns once more to a bodily existence, and, according to the sum 
of its previous actions, is born again as Brahman, god, human being 
of high or low caste, animal, plant, or mineral, to re-enter the cycle 
( sffitsftra ) of transmigration. Now in the choice of the means of 
escaping from this cycle to freedom and re-union with the All-Soul 
the schools differ. But the fundamental idea remains in all the 
ancient Indian forms of religion, and down to modern times. Not 
only, however, do the Brlhmans give themselves up to these 
speculations in their schools; at kings’ courts these matters are 
discussed; rich citizens take part in the movement, and, side by 
side with .professional monks of the first rank, schools of monks 
and ascetics are developed, composed of members of the other 
castes. The Brahmans themselves, quite in the middle of the 
movement, were far from being, on principle, opponents of new 
schools of philosophy. The opposition of these new sects to the 
official doctrines gradually became very marked and showed itself 
clearly in the fact that the heterodox disdained to quote examples 
,and proofs for their theorems from the Vedic literature. In India, 
'diametrically opposed religions have always treated each other 
wvith a tolerance which would be quite inconceivable in other 
'lands. 

It need scarcely be mentioned that the condition of things thus 
indicated was not calculated to promote the growth of a powerful 
national art. The efforts of ancient Indian civilization were con¬ 
fined to the domain of the intellectual; their fundamental character 
was speculative, although their expression might point to aims of a 
religious and mystical, or philosophical and scientific character. 
Though a religio-mystical element may serve as a scanty foil 
^fqr fully perfected or decadent artistic efforts, the philosophical- 
scfbjtofic tendency, especially with the practical side which it had 
in antfi^nt India, is an altogether barren soil for art. 
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Deliverance from reincarnation was sought for in 
different ways; different sects arose which did not, however, take 
up an attitude of conscious opposition to the Br&hman religion. 
The pressure from without, the heavy taxation, the bloody wars 
between the different states may have combined to attract proselytes 
to the religious sects. But the fact that the founder of Buddhism 
was himself a prince, refutes the idea that exterior pressure played 
the leading i; 61 e. For even if the legends exaggerate, it cannot be 
doubted that Buddha came of a powerful and opulent family. 1 

At the foot of the Himalayas to the north of Gorakhpur, on the 
river Rohint (/.<?. Kohln) a tributary of the Rfiptl, was the town 
and domain of Kapilavastu (Pali, Kapi-lavatthu)' 2 which- be¬ 
longed to the JTAkya family or clan. In the sixth century H.C. 
this principality belonged to J? u d d h o d a n a, and was at constant 
feud with its next neighbours the Koufya (Pftli, Koliya) clan, 
dwelling on the east of the Rohim. To the chief of Kapilavastu, 
who had wedded two sisters—Maya and Praj&patl.—there was 
born a son who received the name of Gautama Siddh&rtha 
(P&li, Gotama Siddhattho). 3 The legends further relate how the 
child was recognised by the old Brhhman ascetic A sit a as the 
coming Deliverer, and how the young prince surpassed all his 
companions of his own age in bodily strength and mental capacity. 
To terminate peacefully the old feuds with the Ko/iya, the 
young prince was betrothed to the Ko/iya princess Y ajodharH, 
and maintained a brilliant court. 

Once, as he drives out, a god appears to him four times—as an 
infirm old man, as a sick man, as a corpse in a state of decom¬ 
position, and as an ascetic (freed from human wants). This sight 
and the explanations which Gautama receives from his coachman, 
Chharca’aka, raise in him the first thoughts of determination to 
renounce the world. After a son, R a h u 1 a, has been born to him 
he carries out his resolve. He parts from his sleeping wife, and 
flees from the well-guarded palace. 

A canonical text \AvidAreniddna) describes 4 the flight from the 
palace thus: "Gautama lays himself down upon a magnificent 
couch. Immediately his women-servants, beautiful as goddesses, 
skilled in the dance, in song and in music, and decked with rich 

1 The earliest traditions represent Suddlioiaua ns only one of the great and wealthy 
landowners of the S’iikyu'raee,—not ns a king. Oldenberg’s Life, Hoey’s transl., pp. 90, 
416; Rhys Davids, ILMerl Led., p. 126; Copleston, Buddhism, p. 20. Apart from 
this, little that is certain is known about Buddha’s family circumstances; even the 
name of his wife Ya.sodhard, “ RAlmUr’s mother,” is reconstructed; conf. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism, p. 50. 

3 Buddha’s birthplace hns now been found; see Oldenberg, Life of Buddha, Hoey’s 
transl., pp. 92, 105, 416; Jour. E. As. Son., 1898,p. 580; and the critique mentioned 
above note 1, p, 9; G. liiihler, Ameir/e Kk.Acad. Wise. Wien, 1897, Ss. 319IF; ISpig. 
Ind., vol. V, p. 1; and conf. Or. Bibliog., Bd. XI, 1, 1898, S. 64. Mrs. 1257-8 ; 2, 
Ss. 218f., Nrs. 4129, 4149-52, &c. 

3 Siddhfirtlui of the Gautama gotra. or priestly family. By caste he is described as a 
pure Kslmttriyu. 

4 Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Birth Stories, pp. 80-82. 
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ornaments, ranged themselves in order and began to dance, sing, 
and play on their instruments to please him. But Gautama, 
whose mind was already turned away from the delights of the 
world, paid no heed to the dance and fell into a slumber. I hen 
the women said : ‘What shall we play, when he for whose pleasure 
we perform is gone to sleep?’ Then they laid aside their instill¬ 
ments where they had taken them up, and hay down. Only the 
lamps, fed with fragrant oil, continued to burn. Then Gautama 
awoke, and leaning on his arm on the couch, he saw the women 
lying sleeping after they had flung aside their instruments.^ Spittle 
ran out of the mouths of some, others were grinding their teeth, 
others snoring, others again muttering in their sleep, or lying Un¬ 
covered and with open mouths. This repulsive sight rendered him 
still more indifferent to the charms of sense. ‘Oh, horrible! dis¬ 
gusting!’ he cried, and thought seriously about adopting a life of 
solitude. Thereupon, with the words, ‘This is the day of separation 
from the world,’ he rose from his couch and went to the door, 
calling his charioteer. Before fleeing with C h h a n n a, he thought, 
‘ I will just look at my son,^ and rising, he went towards the 
apartments occupied by RAhula’s mother and entered her chamber. 
RAhula’s mother lay sleeping on a couch decked with flowers; her 
right hand resting on the head of the child.. Gautama remained 
standing on the threshold and looked at them ; he thought if 
he removed his wife's hand he would wake her, and that thus his 
movements would be impeded; if he became Buddha he would 
come again and see his son ; then he left the palace.” 

With Chhanna he fled in the night to the river A noma or 
AnavaraS; there he gave to the faithful coachman his weapons, 
his ornaments and his horse, exchanged, clothes with a beggar, and, 
living on alms, hastened to RAjagr/ha, the capital of the kingdom 
of M a g a d h a. In R a j a g ri h a he studied BrAhman philosophy, 
but dissatisfied with this, he retires to the Uru.vilvA (PAli, 
Uruvela) forest, where the temple of B u d d li a-G a y A now stands. 
There he submits to the severest privations, till he sees the folly 
of attempting to obtain enlightenment by enfeebling the body. 
The legend proceeds to describe the mental struggles through 
which Gautama passed under the fig-tree at GayA as a victory over 
creatures of a diabolical nature, which M Ira, “ the Evil One,” the 
demon of passion, had sent against him. In a following chapter 
this struggle against MAra’s seductions will be more fully noticed. 

From the place where he obtained enlightenment, on the diamond 
throne ( vajrdsana j, under the ‘‘tree of knowledge” ( bodki - 
druma), he hastened back to the world to proclaim the way of 
salvation—-victory over self and love towards, all creatirres. First 
of all, he converts some merchants ; then BrAhmans and people of 
all ranks. . From among those who were willing to follow him as 
disciples there arose by and by a body of monks ( bhikshus ), clad in 
yellow.and shaven, who became the foundation for the later 
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embraces the numerous remains of the monasteries of Jamal- 
garht, Takht-i-Bahi, Shahd&hri, Sangh&o, Natthu 
in Yftsufz&i, and at Loriy&n Tangai and other localities in 
.the Swat territory. An older branch perhaps precedes it,—the 
Indo-Hellenic school, Smith styles it,—which is represented chiefly 
by sculptures from Mathur&. 

While in the older Indian group the native element forms the 
groundwork, and so is developed farther on the soil of India, the 
Gandh&ra school presents strange antique forms. Later it influences 
Indian art, but, from geographical and other reasons which con¬ 
tributed also to the splitting of Buddhism into two schools, it 
remains isolated and is thenceforward most permanent in the 
ecclesiastical art ®f the northern or Mah&yana school. 

Among the oldest sculptures of India are perhaps those of the 
caves of Udayagiri in the Puri district of Orissa. The most 
interesting are in the two-storeyed R&j-RAni or Rani-ka 
N h r caves. These remarkable reliefs show an uncommonly 
animated style, little influenced by foreign elements. 1 They form, 
so to speak, the primitive basis from which issued the purified and 
refined forms of later times. 

In general, the ruins of the richly ornamented stone-railing and 
of the gates of the stupa at Bar&hat (Bharhut), which has 
now all but completely vanished from the spot, show on their 
reliefs the same style as the sculptures of. the S&nchi gates de¬ 
scribed below, though they are somewhat harsh in form ; this is 
most apparent where women are represented. The distorted 
exaggerations of the female figures, and the fondness for the nude 
are seen on the Sancht reliefs; in Bar&hat scarcely anything of 
this is to be remarked. The sculptures of Rar&hat are of special 
value, inasmuch as all the representations are accompanied by 
inscriptions, and so can easily be explained. Most of the pillars 
from the south and east gateways and the connecting rail were 
removed to the India Museum in Calcutta, and only a few frag¬ 
ments left in situ. The ruins which, when found, had been | 
terribly destroyed, date from about the first half of the second ! 
century B.C. 2 

The sculpture of the earlier stone-railing at G a yk (Buddha- 
gaya) are somewhat later than those at Bar&hat, and are no doubt 
to be traced back to As-ok’a. in. ancient times it enclosed a terrace, 
on which the bod hi-tree—the fig-tree under which Gautama 
obtained enlightenment—stood, apparently in a sort of chapel. 
The temple at G a y A is of much ..later, date 1 : it was built by 1 
A'm aradeva in the fifth century a.D., restored by the Burmese ! 

1 Ferpjussotl, Archasologv in India, p. 42 j Cave Temples, pp. 77-86, 94. 

4 Ferjrusson, Ind.and Hast. Architecture, pp. 85-91; Cunningham. Bharhut 
(1879) ; Le Bon, Monum. tie l’lade, pp. 52-oo. Uhnrliut lies to the S.S.V. of Alh- 
liitbAd, about 200 miles KN.E. from Sfiiiolil, and 160 W.S.W. from Iknilrus, near to 
the railway. The remains of the stupa there were reported to Gen. Cunningham by 
a native in 1878, and exoavated by him in Feb. 1874. 
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buildings. Till about 1820 the largest and second stupas, with a 
third, were still entire. The place was first seen by Colonel Taylor 
and then by Captain E. Fell 1 and Dr. Ylld in 1818. Soon after, 
Mr. H. Maddock got permission from the native government to 
dig into the stCipas, and by December 1822, Captain Johnson, the 
Agent’s assistant, had opened the largest to its foundations. This 
carelessly conducted search for supposed treasure did immense 
damage to the structure of three sthpas and hastened the dilapi¬ 
dation of their enclosures, while no discovery compensated in any 
way for the destruction. They were again further opened up by 
'Major A. Cunningham and Capt. F. C. Maisey in 1851, when 
several relic caskets were found. 1 

The largest stApa is surrounded by a massive stone railing; 
access to the space inside the railing is afforded by four lofty gate¬ 
ways of fine grained sandstone facing the four points of the 
compass. This sthpa is a massive, solid brick and stone building 
of 121 feet in diameter and about 53^ feet high ; the dome rises from 
a plinth 14 feet high, standing out 5)1 feet from its circumference. 
On the top of the building was a terrace 34 feet in diameter, en¬ 
closed by a stone-railing (cf. plan and sketch, fig. 6). The ascent 
to the ramp which surrounds the, building was reached by a double 
stair on the south side. The whole structure is surrounded by a 
massive colonnade measuring 144 feet from west to east and 
151 feet from north to south. In this way the space on the south 
side of the terrace, where the steps are, is broader. The encircling 
rail shows numerous inscriptions, but no sculpture on the frieze or 
coping. On the other hand, the figured work of the four great 
gateways is particularly rich. 

At the instigation of Mr. Fergusson, 2 a cast of the eastern 
gateway was made in 1869 and copies of it are in the Museums 
of Science and Art at S. Kensington, Edinburgh and Dublin, in 
the Royal Museum at Berlin, at Paris, &c. 

The inscriptions on the railings of both the two existing stupas 
are short but very numerous. Unfortunately, they contain scarcely 
any indication by help of which a date might be inferred. But the 
great majority of them are in the form of alphabet which goes 
back to the time of Aiolta (b.C. 250) and which,had altered for 
some time before the Christian era. 2 It seems most probable then 


1 Jour. A. S. Sen., vol. Ill, pp. 488-494; vol. IV, p. 712; also vol. VI, pp. 45Iff ; 


vol. XVI, pp. 744ft; Gunning] 
gueson, Tree and Serp. Wor. 
hid. and East Arch. pp. 60-7 


2 The first half of Pergusson’s Tree an 


devoted to the illustration of the S&ficht' 


'Isa Topes, pp. x, 183, 2G9f. 275, 285f.; For- 
icturesque Ilhst. of Anc. Archit. pp. 21, 22; 
and Maisey,' Sun chi and Us Remains. 
i id Serpent Worship (1868, 2d ed. 1878) was 
Topes or Stdpns, from the drawings of Colonel 


Maisey, and a few photographs. A complete photographic representation of all the 
sculptures is required adequately to illustrate the monument. 

3 Epi.grdphia Indica, vol. II, pp. 88, 89. An inscription on the representation of a 
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that the gateways were erected In the second century before the 
Christian era. Stress may also be laid on the fact that the south 
gate, to judge from the style, is apparently the oldest. For different 
reasons it is probable that it was 'Aroka who erected the sthpa. 
The Singhalese chronicle, the Mahdvaqsa, relates that Aroka, when 
he was sent by his father as regent to Ujjayinl (Ujjain), made a 
stay of some time at Chetiyagir'i or Vessanagara (Bes- 
nagar near Bhilsft) • There he married the daughter of a prince, 
and had by her two sons, U j j t n i y a and M a h i n d a, and after¬ 
wards a daughter, Sanghamitta. The two last took orders, 
and at the behest of their royal father went to Ceylon at the 
invitation of King T i s s a, to take thither a shoot of the sacred 
bodhi-tree and to spread Buddhism in the island. Before their 
departure for Ceylon they were received by the princess their 
mother, who visited them at Chetiyagiri, in a hall built by 
herself. Now before the south gate there stood a La/ (with lion 
capital), of which a fragment still remains, bearing part of an 
inscription—apparently of an edict of Aro.ka, 1 —from which it 
follows that the erection of the great stupa belongs to Aroka’s time, 
about 250 B.C.: the commencement of the rail followed very soon 
after; and the erection of the south gateway, about or before 150 
B.C. According to their probable age, the gateways stand in the 
following order—the southern, the northern, the eastern, the.western. 
As the reliefs of the gateways exhibit the most extensive monu¬ 
ment of older Buddhist sculpture, and in general represent the 
Aroka style, the character of this style will be described in more 
detail in the following chapter. For the reliefs of the east gate see 
the end of Chapter II. 

The great Stupa of A m a r A v a t i, on the right or south 
bank of the lower Kr/sh'na river, about twenty miles above BejwAn'fL, 
was first heard of by Colonel Colin Mackenzie in 1797. It was 
then being removed by the local chief to be used for building 
purposes. Mackenzie paid a prolonged visit to it in 1816 and 
again in the end of 1819, and made many careful drawings from 
the slabs of the railing and of those that had been round the base 
of the sttipa. Many sculptures had then been, destroyed, but a few 
were secured by Mackenzie and- sent to Madras and Calcutta. 
Further excavations were made in 1845 by Sir W. Elliott, and the 
sculptures recovered are now in the British Museum. The Madras 
Government excavated the whole area in 1881, and a large number 
of the sculptures then ^recovered were sent to the Madras Museum. 

The Amar&vati stftpa appears to have been deserted in 
the seventh century, when Hiwen Tsiang visited the district. The 
short inscriptions found range over a considerable period, and there 
I were evidently enlargements and reconstructions; but the discovery 
of an epigraph of Pu/umly i—an Andhra king of the second 
'century A.D., and the reported association of N 4 girjuna’s name 

1 JBpig, Ind,, vol. II, p. 367. 
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with the creation of the rail, combined with other indications, point 
to the second century A.D. as the period when most of the 
sculptures were executed and the work completed. It is due to 
Fergusson’s ingenuity that the railing, adorned with richly com¬ 
posed reliefs, of which- the pieces were completely dissevered, lias 
been so far reconstructed that we have a picture of the whole. 1 

The AmarAvatl railing thus belongs apparently to the second 
century A.D.; the sthpa itself was older. The style of the sculpture 
on the railings had its origin in that of the Aroka period, but it has 
an entirely new kind of formation. The types are all closely pre¬ 
served ; but in the representation of the single figures, as in the 
composition, other laws prevailed. It will suffice, however, to 
indicate below some striking points in which the style of this older 
period—as Fergusson wa’s the first to show-exerted an influence 
upon the reliefs of Amarivatl. As to the further development 
of the elements which AmarAvali has in common with SAnchi, 
and so on, it will suffice to notice that a certain coquettish elegance, 
an over-luxuriance of the compositions, is the characteristic feature, 
(cf. illus. 8, 20, &c.). 

The pain tings of the cave-temples of A j a ntk, N.N.W. of 
the town of the same name in the Indhyadri Hills which 
form the boundary between the Dekhan and Khandesh, do not fall 
quite within the scope of this book, and the reader is referred 
therefore to the literary works indicated in the bibliography for 
what concerns the history of the discovery as well as the artistic 
character of these specimens of ancient Indian paintings, so im¬ 
portant to Indian archaeology. Fergusson conjectured that, besides 
the GandhAra school of sculpture, an early school of 
painting existed in GandhAra: how fat what is established 
in the third chapter as to the survival of Gandhara types in the. 
ecclesiastical paintings of Tibet, China and Japan, is calculated to 
support this undoubtedly correct conjecture of Fergusson, will no 
doubt be seen when our knowledge of the latter has been assured. 
Now the frescoes of A]a.ntk and Bagh are also connected 
with these ancient ecclesiastical paintings animated by antique 
elements. It is only necessary to refer occasionally to an Aja»la 
representation where it seems of value for the history of a type. 
The uncommon beauty and grace of these pictures,—the sad 
fate of which I need not dwell on here,—was made evident by the 
outline drawings which Dr. J. Burgess incorporated in his account < 
of the pictures (Bombay, 1879). The recent splendid publication 
of the A j.a'K fa pictures by Mr. Griffiths has- made them access¬ 
ible in a worthy form. 

1 The materials acquired have been utilized in the second half of Pergusson’s Tree 
and Serpent Worship and in the volume of the Ai'chooologicul Survey of S. India on 
the Amaraoatl and Jagyayyapeta Stupas. 
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THE EARLY INDIAN STYLE. 1 

The form of art which was, and remained, national in India, and 
which constantly influenced the stone-architecture was wood¬ 
carving. The stone gates at Sanchi, for example, are copied 
from wooden ones, which perhaps originally stood there; the 
general construction as well as the detail show this most clearly. 
The same stylistic features of the gates are met with, on a smaller 
scale, also in the throne-seats in reliefs of a still earlier 
period. Thus, among other tilings, some examples of thrones 
with backs are preserved on the reliefs of the stone railings of 
Amaravati, which represent the old Aryan native style in a quite 
distinctive manner. It is astonishing how intimately related these 
forms are to those of the Middle Ages, especially those of the 
north (conf. figs. 7, 8). The transoms of the broad low support are 
worked at the ends so as to project, and the ends themselves are 
ornamented with fantastic animals’ heads (heads of dragons). On 
the relief from Amar&vati (sh’ovvn in fig. 31) the Tora«a appears to 
be treated similarly—so far as the architrave is concerned—but the 
representations are not quite distinct enough. The interstices are 
adorned with reliefs and little round figures. The West Asian 
animal forms that are here introduced will be treated more in 
detail below (conf. figs. 28 and 29). 

1 As the examples of this style are all within the limits of India proper, I prefer 
this term to “• Perso-Indian” employed by Prof. Griinwedel.—J.I3. 
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Its influence is confirmed in two directions. The sculptures show 
how the decorative element -in goldsmiths’ work—often nearly 
resembling basket-work—everywhere aids in the devising of those 
chains and other ornaments, with flowers, leaves, rosettes, and 
finely linked bands, found along with panels which are adorned 
with figure compositions. The lower decorative lines on fig. 9 
present patterns borrowed from ornaments : little bells and chains 
such as are worn by women for the feet. 

For the separation ofthe different representations in the central belt 
the tendrils of plants are employed, from which ornaments grow out: 
the representation of the ‘‘Wishing tree” (Kaipavriksha), which at 
a later date becomes common, springs from this ornamental form, 
But the goldsmith’s art has had a fatal effect on the modelling of 
the human figure. The heroic form of .Indian sculptured figures 
has been, and at all times remained the same,—they are decked as 
for gala occasions. This form has been preserved with unalterable 
tenacity through the whole history of Indian art, and even in 
neighbouring countries. The old, partly ancient Aryan, forms of 
festal ornaments passed, along with the Aryan colonists, beyond 
the limits of India, in manifold varieties in accordance with the 
. peculiar style of the particular country ; in Burma and -Siam, 
Tibet and Mongolia, Java and Bali, the modified forms of ancient 
Indian gala ornaments are still to be found in the gala costume 
of the kings, or of brides and bridegrooms, or, finally, in the 
costumes - of the theatres which everywhere represent subjects 
taken from the ancient-Indian legends. It is a surprising fact that- 
the non-Aryan districts of India, or the lower castes in the old ’ 
civilised parts, like the above-named countries outside India, fre¬ 
quently now show more antique forms of articles of jewellery, than 
the ancient civilised kingdoms of India itself, since in. the course . 
of time the latter adopted other fashions in costume and ornament. 
The whole question deserves special and detailed examination in 
which the monuments of antiquity should play a prominent part, 
At present I must content myself with suggestions. 

’ The ornaments are uncommonly rich and tastefully arranged, 
whilst they also in themselves form an artistic motif. The 
ancient Buddhist plastic art never deteriorated into the rough, 
monotonous and mechanical sort of style in which the so-called. 
Assyrian art covers its figures with ornaments and garments in 
rich patterns. But on the other hand the ornament, in the pain¬ 
fully-careful execution it received, hindered very considerably the 
development of. the human-figure, since it always retained the 
conventional type for the forms. Here, too, it is to be observed, 
that tropical Nature has exercised its influence in India; for the- 
very names of articles of jewellery in all Indian tongues clearly 
prove the most part of them to be imitations of the splendid 
blossoms' and creepers which the flora of this lovely-land holds 
out to man for his adornment on festive occasions.- From ancient 
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literature we clearly learn, for example, that the same flowers 
served directly for adorning the hair which, at the present day, 
have o-iven their names to the corresponding metal ornaments. 
Thus we read in the Ritusamkdra (' Description of the seasons ’), 
ii. 21 : “Now (in the rainy season) the women wear on their heads 
garlands of Kadamba, Keiara, and ICetaki, and ear orna¬ 
ments of Kakubha-umbels, which, being thrust into.the earlap 
hang down over its edge."' These floral adornments varied accord¬ 
ing to the seasons. With regard to the names mentioned it may 
here be noted that even at the present day a broad ornamental 
plate in the shape of a pandanus-blossom is quite commonly worn 
as a head-ornament. It bears the same name: Hindi, KetaH ; 
Mara/bi, Keord ; Malay^/am, Keidappd\ &c. Even along with 
metal ornaments, flowers assert their rights : the Tamil women 
when in gala costume, along with metal ear-ornaments and orna- 
' mental plates on their heads, wear a cluster of single yellow Or 
white flowers strung together by means of threads, and hung from 
their ears, &c., &c. Among the lower castes similar articles— 
perhaps imitations—woven of grass and straw, with festoons and 
chains made of nuts and bright coloured seeds, are still to be seen 
side by side with metal ornaments. 

However pleasing and charming this joy in Nature may appear, 
the reproduction of these articles of adornment had an unfortunate 
artistic influence with respect to modelling. The shoulders loaded 
with broad chains, the arms and legs covered with metal rings, the 
bodies encircled with richly linked girdles, could never have at¬ 
tained an anatomically correct form. Everywhere the carrying out 
of a clear outline was interfered with by broad ornamental lines, 
rich and tasteful in themselves, disturbing the natural position of 
the muscles of the leg and arm, and, in consequence, the limbs have 
received at the best, an effeminate seemingly correct finish ; but at 
the worst, they have been subjected to a complete distortion of the 
skeleton, whilst the muscles stand unduly out. 

Connected with this overloading with ornament, certain physical 
peculiarities which accompany the wearing of heavy ornament are 
regarded as beauties- and are stilt further exaggerated in the 
copies. This is especially due to the wearing of large and heavy 
ornaments. This, again, is in keeping with the fact that the types 
on the monuments, e.g. illust. 8, 14, 22, bear a greater resemblance 
to certain ornaments of the Aryan races than those worn by the 
women of the early civilized territory at the present day. The 
great metal, wood, or horn discs (Mai., takka ; Tami/, takkei) of 
the Nayarchchi of Malabar, the extended ear-lobes of the Mara- 
vatti, &c., are well known. 2 


1 These in order areNauclea kadamba, Mimusops elengi, Pandanus odoratissimns' 

Pentaptera arjuna. ’ 

2 To indioate to the reader what stress is laid on this perception of beauty in the 
- Indian mind, it may be noted that, among the beneficent aols (Tam. amm) enumerated 

by Tamil moralists, besides digging wells, building hospitals, feeding Brhhmans 
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Out of this emphasizing of ornament came the treatment of the 
nude.. The naked body, as such, was never an object of represent¬ 
ation in Buddhist art. 

Apart from the fact that nudity is repugnant to Buddha’s 
doctrine, the peculiar ideas of the Hindus as to the purpose of 
the human body is to be taken into account; the human form 
is at best a part of Nature itself, the ephemeral garment of the 
soul, in which the latter lingers against its will. It is important 
to remember here what ideas were not accepted by the Hindus. 
Man never appears as the lord of Nature, which was there just to 
serve him : 'never is he regarded as the crown of creation. Re¬ 
incarnation into the world of human beings is only desirable inas¬ 
much as that alone makes redemption—final escape.—possible. 
With this may be connected the fact that no general interest is 
taken in the symmetrical training of the body. Physical exercise 
is not unknown in India, but its ends are professional, not aesthetic. 
Physical beauty appears as the result of good works in former 
births : not as that of individual energy and pleasure in life ; it is a 
gift of Nature and transient as the tropical flowers. It is quite 
true that, in India, people wore, and still wear, as light clothing as 
was worn in ancient Greece, and bare limbs are common. Physic¬ 
ally, too, the Hindu differs from the ancient Greek. With his 
delicate and supple-jointed limbs, miserable calves and feeble 
muscles, the Hindu was in early times, as the ancient Buddhist 
sculptures show, the very same lightlv-built, slippery, eel-like 
creature that he is to-day. On the whole, it may be said that 
ancient Buddhist art has represented the Hindu excellently, with 
an agreeable childlike naturalism which, notwithstanding the 
graceful moulding, is far from idealising. As strict training was 
unknown, a refinement soon appears which is seen chiefly in the 
representations of women, and becomes by and by baroque or 
rococo in style. With this conception of the human form agrees 
the circumstance that even at an early date an interest in por¬ 
traiture, at least in national portraits—if one may be allowed the 
expression—is evinced. The different peoples that.lived side by 
side in India were distinguished from one another above all 
physically: contact with peoples of hither Asia, in the time of 
Axoka, revealed new types, and thus we undoubtedly see an 
attempt for instance to represent foreign nations in the equestrian 
groups that adorn the SAncfu gateways. 

On the eastern gateway, for example, besides mythical foreign 
peoples, two figures are. represented riding on horned lions. One 
-of the heads is clearly not of the Aryan type: the woolly negro¬ 
like hair and the thick coarse shape of the whole head surprises 
“giving palmyra palm hands (kdidlei) to women,” is specified, that with these rolled 

posing^ornaments (Wd«, Mal.Wdra). Conf. Bottler, F'amil-En,g. Diet, s.v. mam. In 
this connexion see also E. Thurston, Madras Oort.. Mas. Bullet, vol. II (1898), pi! 
xxii, xxv, pp. 123ff, 
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one ■ this same figure holds a bunch of grapes in his hand. In 
? dia w ne is unknown. There appears to be no word in the early 
language for the vine or its cluster.' Even at the present, day, 
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grapes are mostly brought from Kdbul, though they are now culti¬ 
vated about DaulatfiMd. Thus the rider represents one who is 
not Indian, and has perhaps a remote connexion with the repre¬ 
sentations of Silenus that have been found at Mathura. 2 Although 
the framework of the figure is in the Perso-Indian style, at any 
rate this and the corresponding equestrian figures represent 
foreign nations, regarded as .living far away in the North’-wes t. 
The whole series of these figures—those mounted on goats, on 
dromedaries, on lions—present a distinct contrast to the Hindus 
riding on elephants.' The mythical-geographical conceptions on 
which they are based remind one of those fabulous creatures of 
which Herodotus tells the Greeks, 2 from Persian traditions related 
by Aristeas of Prokonnesos, and which, on the strength of Indian 
tales, Megasthenes described at a later date. 

The great majority of the other reliefs at S/inchi present the 
Hindu type—a long head with full round face, large eyes, and 
thick lips. At Barithat (Bharhut) the same type appears, but it is 
somewhat harsher. The greatly extending ear-lobes are never 
wanting; the way in which the head-dress is emphasized often 

'Sanskrit drfiksliit is "pof; mniloikd, mridri, is n now form. On the probable 
borrowing of ftlrpvs in Chinese, conf. Hirth, h’remde Binjliisse in <1, Chin. Kunst, 
S. 15, 28, note 1. 

2 Jour. A. S. Bent/, vol. Y, pp. 517, 567; Arch. Snr. Inti , Rep., vol. I, up. 242-44; 
and Growse, Mathura, 2d. ed. p. 156. 

8 Herodotus, lib. iii, o, 116; lib, iv, e. 18, 
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causes the heads to appear disproportionately large, so that, in the 
case of accessory personages especially, the whole figure has some¬ 
thing childish and dwarfish about it (conf. fig. 17, &c.). In this 
way real dwarfs appear, which are presumably connected with 
antique pigmy types (conf. fig. 11). This 
question, which demands much preliminary in¬ 
vestigation, cannot her.e be discussed in detail. 

Still it may he said that they represent the 
basis of the thick-set, dwarfish type of demon 
that appears later and extends into Lamaist 
art. It seems not to be without purpose that 
the dwarf capital appears on the west gateway 
at Siinchf, since the architrave represents the 
attack of the demons on the Bodhi-tree. 1 

In the treatment of drapery, the 
earlier Buddhist art is very successful,—though 
unusual articles of clothing, such as the monk's 
cowl, present difficulties. The dress of the men 
consists, in the main, of the same articles as 
are generally worn at the present day,-“-a 
loin-cloth worn so as to resemble trowsers (Hind, dhoti, Tam. 
mun&tt) forms the garment, proper. The upper part of the body 
is always bare; the modern jacket, for example (Hind, angiyii, 
Tam. or other forms of this article of attire, nowhere 

appear. As' covering for the upper part of the body a long 
shawl-like cloth is used, which is thrown about the shoulders in 
various ways—the modern angavastrn m, and so on. In descrip¬ 
tions contained in the sacred texts of gala costumes and the like, 
the chelukkhepa , i.e. the waving with the dress, that is the upper 
garment, is always mentioned (fig. 37). This upper garment has ever 
remained the heroic costume, if one may be allowed the expression, 
and in the earlier and later representations of Buddhist gods, forms 
the folds that wave about the figure like an aureole. This arrange¬ 
ment is often completely misunderstood in badly executed pictures, 
though Hast Asian art knows how to employ tastefully this Indian 
dress. (Conf. illus. in Chapters III and IV). Japanese articles of 
export, nevertheless, when they represent Buddhist deities often 
manifest the rudest misconceptions. 

The women on the sculptures of the older period are seen 
clothed in the loin-cloth only, but their ornaments and head-dresses 
are all the more rich. The long loin-cloth, reaching to the ankles, 
is sometimes treated as transparent, and is then—since the sculptor 
lacked the means of expressing his idea—indicated by representing 
the figure without covering, yet so that the edge of a garment is 
visible over the ankles and between the legs. The upper part of 
the body is always uncovered : this light kind of dress is still to be 
1 Tree and Serp. Worth., pi. xviii; Pres. dial. Munis: in India (Lond. 1896), pi. 
xxvi, or Cole, SilncM (l885), pi. ix. 
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SAKRA AND THE GODS. THE THUNDERBOLT.. 


time, the figures required by Buddhist art for the representation of 
the subjects referrfd to, are few in .number, and represent divinities 
of a low order—demons and beings half divine,—for Buddhism had 
taken root chiefly among the masses and everywhere employed the 
speech of the people. According to their teaching all the above- 
mentioned beings are mortal; even the gods owe their positions to 
their virtuous actions in previous existences, and appear through¬ 
out as believing promoters of the religion of the 1 Vanquisher.’ 

Now in the SHtras, especially in the Jdtakas, a god and a god¬ 
dess are particularly prominent. In the Vedic pantheon, the 
thunder-god Indr a or .Valera (the mighty) had attained a 
predominant position, and had thrust the older class of gods 
into the background; even in the P41i Sipras he is familiar, under 
the name of Sakka, as the chief god. The Buddhists adopted 
into their mythology certain of the Brahmanical gods, but modified 
their characters and importance. To Sakka, Mahflbrahma and 
Mira,—possibly influenced by the Persian conceptions of the 
Ameshaspends,—they assigned the rank of archangels, and repre¬ 
sented them as ruling in .great magnificence in their respective 
Devalokas or heavens, but often descending to interfere in human 
affairs. JTakra, like Jupiter Fulgurator, is the Brihma« god of the 
atmosphere and king of the minor gods; and with the Buddhists 
he even bears like names'—as Vasava, Vajrapiwi, Devinda, Ma- 
ghavi, Sahassanetta (Sansk. Sahasranetra), &c., but they change 
Purindara (‘destroyer of towns’) into the Buddhistic epithet of 
Purindada (‘bestower of towns’). He is inferior in majesty to the 
other two archangels, but rules over the five lowest of the six 
Kamadevalokas and has his abode in the T&vatiwsa (S. Trayas- 
trima) heavens. As in Brahma;/ mythology, his consort is Suj&tft 
or Tachl, his palace or car is called Vejayanta, his elephant Erftvawa 
(S. Airavata), and his charioteer Mfttali. 1 In Hindu iconography 
also he holds the Vajr&yudha, which he is represented as giving to 
those practising austerities to render them invincible, Me appears 
in sculptures in the ornaments and costume of a king: indeed, 
he is not distinguishable from royal figures. 

• On the east gateway at Sflnchf (on the front of the right pillar) 
a large palace of the gods is represented, on the different terraces 
of which persons in regal costume.are represented sitting and 
waited on by women who dance and play. They are certainly gods: 
in their left hands they hold a small bottle, in the right an object— 
not readily recognisable, but which resembles the later thunder¬ 
bolts (coni fig. i), the well-known ritual sceptres (vajra : Tibetan, 
r do-rje) of the priests of the northern school). It must be the 
thunderbolt, the attribute of divine power—an attribute cor¬ 
responding well with the storm-myths of the Rigveda. 


1 Ill Persian myth, Indra is the demon 


the Amcskaspoiid Aslia-Vakista. 
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MahAbrahma, BrahmA Sahampati or Pitamaha, is the greatest of 
ail, Devas. Though vastly inferior to Buddha, he rules the second of 
the Trailokya regions—the BrahmA heaven, called RupAvachara, 
which is beyond the Kamadevalokas. He has, as a symbol of 
sovereignty, a silver chhattra (Pali, chhattu ). 1 

Mararaja, the third of these Devas, is variously named Vasavat- 
timAra, Namuchi, PApiyan, KamadhAturAja, K?-ish«a, Pijuna, &c. 
He is ruler of the highest of the six KAmadevaloka heavens—the 
Paranimmita-vasavatti Devaloka (Sans. Pafanirmita-varavantin) or 
Vasavatti,—where life lasts 32,000 years. He has a position 
analogous to that of Ahriman among the Zoroastrians ; is the 
lord of pleasure, sin and death,—the tempter, the evil principle, 
the representative of inherent sin. He is represented as riding on 
an elephant, and attended by the MarakAyikas. He. has a hundred 
arms and assumes monstrous forms. ITe owes his exalted rank to 
his having in a previous birth exercised a high degree of charity. 
His realm (MAradheyya) is that of re-birth as opposed to NirvA«a. 3 

The pantheon,however, is otherwise vague and accessory: in the 
legends a confused crowd of Devaputtas—‘sons of the gods’— 
appear; names are mentioned even, such as MAlabhan or MAlAdhari 
—'garland bearer’; but these names are ephemeral for beings living 
a life of pleasure in their heavens—an idealized representation of 
Indian royal courts. Notwithstanding the magnificence of the 
representations set forth, the principal theme of the legends is the 

inculcation of the vanity of __ 

sensuous pleasure and the 


brevity of human life. It is 
very evident that this tend¬ 
ency of the texts—which are 
undoubtedly very old—was by 
no means calculated to de- 
velope plastic figures of in¬ 
dividual gods. 

One divinity only appears 
as a fully developed type 
and is always reproduced with 
a certain evident pleasure ; it 
is the ideal of the Indian 
woman, the goddess of beauty, 
of prosperity, of domestic 
blessing, of wealth: Pali, S i rf; 
Sanskrit, Tri (Lakshmt). The 
worship of this popular god¬ 



dess must have prevailed, in 

Buddhist times, throughout the whole of India. Stri and JTrf, 


1 Cent. Burnout, Ht. Bud: Ind., 2d. ed., pp. 116, 582P, 546f; Rhys Duvids, Buddhist 
SiiUas (Sue. Bks. oE the E'ist, vol. SI), pp. I62f. 


a Conf. Burnout,'Z#ir. Bud. Iml., 2d. ed. p. 68n. 
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THE GODDESS SIR! 


« woman and goddess of fortune,” says a still current proverb, 1 —which 
affords a valuable reminiscence from Indian antiquity, according to 
the conception of which woman was by birth the equal of man." .Sri, 
as Tycbe or Fortuna, is frequently represented on gates, stone- 
railings, &c. Of special interest is the type at Udayagiri, where it 
is fully developed ; it appears in the Barahat (Bharhut) sculptures 
and is frequently re¬ 
peated at HUncht. 1 ’ 
Sir! is represented as 
a woman in the cos¬ 
tume and ornaments 
of a Hindu, seated or 
standing on a lotus- 
flower ; two of her 
hands (when she is 
represented with four) 
are empty, the other 
two are raised each 
holding a water-lily, while two white elephants, holding water-pots 
in their trunks, water the flowers in her hands. . Even to this day 
this oldest type is firmly established in the Brflhmaa miniatures. 
The representation is of unusual interest because it forms the Indian 
analogy to the Greek Aphrodite Anadyomene. According to the 
legend in the Ramdyana, she sprang from the froth of the ocean 
when it was churned by the gocls. This is not the place to enter 
on the mythological accounts of the goddess : it is enough to in¬ 
dicate that the type of Sirf on the early Buddhist monuments is 
an ancient and undoubtedly indigenous one. 

Among the pillar sculptures from Bardhat,' 1 ' there appears as'eries 
of gods that are of uncommon interest as much mythologically as 
in relation to art history. 

Among these is Siri called " Sirimi devata,” represented in the 
dress and ornaments of a Hindu woman with largely developed 
breasts. She holds in her right hand a flower, now broken, All 
these figures, in imitation of Western Asian deities, 6 stand upon 



1 Manu: striyaA Sriyaioha gehoshu 

2 TimvaHuvaiy the Tamil poet ot the weaver caste, in his A'arnl (v, 1082), styles 
the woman in full attire '‘tho goddess Sri attaoking with an army’s might” :— . 

“ She of the beaming eyes, 

To my rash look her glaneo replies, 

As if the matchless goddess’ hand 
• Led forth an armbd band.” (Dr. Pope’s tr.). 

For Srlorlnkshml.see FMauFimin-a, Wilson’s tv., Hall’s ed.,vol. I,pp. 118-120,14.4-5. 
__\Ca»e Temples, p. 74, and pl.l: Cumimdiam. Sharhat Stuva. nl. xxxvi. lie. 1: 
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their attributes ; thus, Kubera, king of the demons called Yakshas, 
stands on a pointed-eared, thick-set demon, and the Naga king on a 
piece of rock in which are seen heads of snakes, in front a pond 

with lotuses. Two Yakshini, females, stand _ 

on Makaras (fig. 16). In others the attribute 
or cognizance under the feet is wanting, and 
they stand instead on elephants or on a 
stone fence, as it were, on detached parts 
of a Torawa,. in order to equalize them 
with those standing on their attributes as 
pedestals. 1 Two or three of these women 
stand under a tree, and raise their hands 
among the branches as if to pluck the 
blossoms. The same subject is met with 
decoratively treated under the suchis of the 
gateways at SAnchi. 3 

Another Hindu divinity also occurs, though 
rarely, among the early Buddhist sculptures. 

This is Shrya, the sun-god (Gr, Helios)— 
evidently an importation from the north or 
Central Asia. He is the only member of the 
pantheon who is represented as clad from 
j the feet upwards to the bosom ; he wears a 
'girdle, avyaitga (Baktrian, aiwyicmha) about 
, his waist; and is usually represented in a 
chariot drawn by four (or seven) horses, and 
attended by two females. Examples of this 
divinity occur on a pillar of the old rail at 
GayA, in the early cave at BhAjA, and in the 
Ananta cave at Udayagiri. 3 

With these we terminate the types of 
national gods represented as human beings 
so far as they come under our consideration. 

For the sculptors of that age it ' 
difficult to represent the other mythological ££ 

beings, the lower divinities had to be ninglmm’s JBharhat,?\.xxil 
moulded after fixed types; for they play 
a large part in the Sdtras already mentioned. 



!. Pileaii rieuBB e: 
; Eabahat i 

I THE IHSCBIPHON A 


1 The reliefs of Bhfitesar (Mathura), Cunningham, Arch. Sur. Ini., vol. Ill, pll. vi 
and xi, are certainly not Buddhist (probably jaina). These very erotically repre¬ 
sented groups, whioh Curtius has so pertinently desorihed (Arch. Zeit. N.F., Bd. VIII, 
1876, Ss. 95f.) have no trees in blossom behind them. A noteworthy parallel in 
mediaeval art is supplied by statues stimding_.onT.the-eYU...prinpipleand one,that 
resembles the mihanas, the'mediiSvffl'personifications of the virtues and vices standing 
or riding on animals. E. P. Evans, Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architecture, 

p. 168. 

2 Eergusson, Tree and Serp. Worslw, pi. xiii. 

3 See RAjendralM Mitra’s Suddha &aya, pi. 1; Cunningham, Arch. Sur. Ind. Sep., 
vol. Ill, pi. xxvii; and Eergusson, Arohaol. in India, p. 34. Surya also appears on 
the Lahaul Lota; Arch. Sur. W. Ind., vol. IV, p. 6. 
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THE NAG A TYPE. 


Naga is figured on a pillar at Barahat. 1 Even in th 
mission to orders, the questionwas introduced whctln 
was not a Naga, 

Thus it was necessary to represent Nagas typica 
of the compositions illustrative of the life of the 
religion ; and yet in the scenes in which they appea 
they could be properly represented only in hum 
problem was admirably solved ; the Nagas were 


e ritual for ad- 
;r the candidate 

lly in the body 
founder of the 
r in the legends 
an form. The " l 
represented as 


human, and, in the manner of the Egyptian Uracus-snake, a ser¬ 
pent—usually many-hooded in the case of a male, but single-hooded 



for a Nagi—was placed over the head (or rather springing from 
behind the neck) as ornament. (See figs. 8, 18,20). YVc do not 
maintain that this type is to be regarded as a result of contact 


with western Asha 
ally, for the Nag", 



art, but neither must wc reject it uncondition- 
’ere represented in other forms also as hybrid 
ra in human form with the snake-hood has 
dhist art in all its ramifications, and is found 

\Mka, pp. 27Gff; Si-i/u-H, vol. I, p. 37 ; RoiGdrill, Life 
tt.; Cumiingliiun, Lkarlmt Shlpa, p. 27, &o. 
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also in the Chino-Japane.sc, where snake-kings are represented as 
men in Chinese costume, with a dragon on the back of the neck, 
whose head appears over that of the human form. Along with this 
human shape is also found a purely 
animal one. Sometimes even both 
appear in combination (conf. ill. 

19) : snakes the upper part of 
whose bodies arc human, their heads 
crowned with serpents’ hoods, while 
the lower part of the body from the 
hips downwards is purely animal. 

This is, iconographically, the proper 
form of the Naga, and they are so 
represented whenever they appear 
in their proper element—water; and 
so we find them pictured in the 
A jaw/A wall paintings (fig. 19). 

These forms are employed by pre¬ 
ference decorativcly, or as accessory 
figures in larger compositions of the 
purely human NAgas with snakes as 
head ornaments. Hut this type may 
certainly be regarded as derived 
from west Asian prototypes. It is 
allied to the creatures with fish tails 
that are represented with human 
bodies: apparently mostly of the 
female sex—the so-called MatsyanAris—‘fish girls.’ From this type, 
modern Brahman art has evolved the representation of GahgA and 
YamunA, the goddesses of the Ganges and Jumna. Together with 
the creatures with fish tails and human busts, there are also decor¬ 
ative figures with animal bodies* on which a few words will be said. 

Yakshas (Pali, Yakkhas) appear frequently in Bauddha legend 
and iconography, being usually enumerated as in the third rank of 
the secondary gods. Their.king Kubera, Vairravawa or Alakcjvara, 
is guardian of the north, and his capital is Alaka or Alakamanda. 
But the other three guardians were also styled Yakshas; and wc 
find various individual Yakshas named, as—Alawaka, Satagera, 
BcmAwata, Pur«aka. VinVaka, Gaiigita, Suchiloma, Supavasa 
(SuprAvrisha), Nandaka, &c. They are always represented in 
human form. At BarAhat they appear as guardians or dwara- 
palas at the gateways ; at NAsik also, one at the entrance of the 
Chaitya-cavc is indicated in an inscription as a Yakkha, and the 
two figures by the door of Cave III bear the same character. At 
BarAhat, Yakshinis also are figured on the pillars at the entrances, 
—as Chad A (Chanda) and Sudasava Yakkhint. 1 

* Sp. Hardy, Man. pp. 58,2C9,265f„ 271, 272n.; Quest, of Milinda (in S.JB/r.s. 

Etut), vol. 1,1.. 152; Cunningham, J»AorA«<,pp.lOf.; Burgass, Cave Templet, pp. 2G8, 
27‘1, and pit. xx and xxv. 
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The Duha (xi.fol.34i) gives us a sqrt of key to the frequent repre¬ 
sentation of Vakshas as ihearapAlar. AnathapiWada asks the 
Buddha how the vihara must be ornamented with paintings (or 
sculptures). The Buddha answers—“On the outside door you must 
have figured a Yaksha holding a club in his hand; in the vestibule 
you must have represented a great miracle, the live divisions (of 
of beings) the circle of transmigration ; in the courtyard, the senes 
of births (jdtakas) ; on the door of the Buddha’s special apartment 
( gandhakihi , ‘hall of perfumes ’),' a Yaksha holding a wreath in his 
hand; in the house of the attendants (or, of honour: rim-gro ), 
bhikshus and sthaviras arranging the dharmn ; on the kitchen 
must be represented a Yaksha holding food in his hand ; on the 
door of the storehouse, a Yaksha with an iron hook in his hand ; 
on the water-house (well-house?), Nagas with various ornamented 
vases in their hands; on the wash-house (or, steaming-house: 
bsro-khang), foul sprites of the different hells ( narakas ); on the 
1 medicine-house, 

the Tathagata tend¬ 
ing the sick; on the 
privy, all that is 
dreadful in a ceme¬ 
tery ; on the door of 1 
the lodging-house 
(? text effaced), a 
skeleton, bones, and 
a skull.”* I 

But if, in the re¬ 
presentations of the 
Naga, the human 
element predomin¬ 
ates and so affords 
the principal factor 
in distinguishing 
them, the identi- 
■fication of the 
winged figures 
is more difficult. 
Winged animalsoc- 
cur in such numbers 
From Ajiinat wall-paintings. that it is impossible 

to provide them all 

with Indian names. A series of representations, however, stand out 
conspicuously from among those that are purely decorative. 

Next to the human figures are the hybrid creatures with human 
. busts, Indian head-dress and ornaments, represented so frequently 

1 Bunion!, Introd., 2d. ed. p.234; Lulus, p. 305; Childers. Pali Did., s.v ■ Iiul 
Ant. vol IX, pp. 1-12-3. 

5 From ltookhill’s Life of Buddha, p. 48, note 2. 
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at Sarichi. 'I'hc lower part of the body is that of a bird on which 
the hips of the human form are set; the bushy tail, intendgd for. 
that of a peacock, is treated decoratively. On the reliefs they 
appear flying from both sides towards the holy places,—stupas, 
foot-prints, sacred trees, tkc., and are hanging offerings upon these 
objects of worship—flowers, strings of beads, tkc .—and thus fre¬ 
quently accompany the human worshippers (man and woman) of 
the under part of the relief: a well defined, oft-employed phrase, 
which occurs so frequently in the texts, corresponds to this—“gods 
and men there offered wreaths, &c.” In this decorative form these 
winged, creatures are still to be found in modern Brahman art. 
(Conf. ill. 15). They passed also into the Gandhara school, but 
with marked differences. The antique Eros type has supplanted 
the early forms,—so that figures resembling the angels of Christians 
are found (conf. illus. Lc Bon, Les Civilizations de l'Jude, p. 251 ; 
Jour. Ind. Art and Indust. vol. VIII, p. 74). 'I'hc form occurring 
at Saiicht (conf. ill. 4 and 17) and Barahat is worth)' of notice 
because its wings are really used, so that they arc not simply 
attributes of speed. 1 

The positions assigned to these 
figures secin to agree best with the 
characters assigned to the fourth 
class of demigods—the Gandharvas 
(Pali, Gandhabba)—the musicians of 
G’akra, who join with their master to 
serve and worship Buddha.- Modern 
art, however, also represents the 
seventh class, known as Kinnaras 

and Kinnaris, by the type above t k, nnU 1A ,y m . s > 

described, as the modern Siamese Cunningham. Ttlnirlnil, pi. x.wii, 5 . 
painting in fig. 23 shows. The two 
classes, in fact, have got mixed up or confounded. 

Notwithstanding the west Asian form of the wings, the type is a 
purely Indian one, and the time of its origin can hardly be fixed. 
As to the Siren form of representation of the Kinnaris, there is a 
Barahat relief which, if it were more distinct, might afford a sug- 



i, ]. 

_ - ,. Gnimct, l. XVIII), pp. 58, 77, 88; Lalita 

V-islam, passim. The Gandharvas or Gandharbas, in IMlimim mythology, belong also 
to the class of secondary gods, or attendants ; til is class includes — ( 1 ) Kinnaras, having ) 
a. human body with the head of a horse,—musicians in the retinue of Ivuvera; ( 2 ) 
Kimpurushas, with a human face and the body of a bird, are often confounded in later 
times with the Kinnaras and (.hindburvas; (:!) Gandharvas are similarly represented 
with a human bust on the body of a bird ; their wives are the Apsarascs, their chief I 
Chitraratha or Supriya, and they are the attendants of DhrilarA»/i/ra, (l)halnraf//ui), I 
guardian of the East; ( 1 ) Pannagas or NAgas ; ( 0 ) Siddluis, who fly in the air and can 1 
•appear anywhere in a moment,; ( 6 ) Vidyadbaras, the celestial students, skilled in all 1 
knowledge; and besides these, the Yakshas, RAkshasas, &o. For some of these ( 
monstrosities, see Kajeudral&l Mitra, Buddha Gaya, pll. xxxiii, xxxiv, xxxvi, xxxviii, ; 
xliv, xlv, and xlvii. " ' ’ 
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winged steeds of important divinities, which appear among t 
thus described, in some sort as princes. In India the represent: 
of a Garui/a bird is of extreme antiquity, but a systematic acc 
of this mythical creature is extremely difficult; only what is cc 
and of value for the explanation of Buddhist sculptures nee 
mentioned. The Indian popular belief recognizes the Garun 
Supar«a (Pali: Garu/a and Supaz/aa) as the king of birds; 
the deadly enemy of the snakes, the Nagas described above, w 
he kills and injures when he can. A kind of vulture, c 
Garu</<7, and living on snakes, can hardly form ‘the foundatic 
the ancient allegory : possibly it is of Iranian origin, related t( 
legends of the Sirnurg. From the mvtli. various''birds have < 
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a canopy or nimbus. And in the shrines Gar ur/a is often repre¬ 
sented with a serpent in his beak and a N/igukanyA in each claw. 

Such are the types to which names can be given among the sub¬ 
ordinate gods in the art of the Ajroka period, with their offshoots in 
modern miniature art. The horse-headed female figure on the 
Asoka railing at Buddhagaya stands almost alone and is no doubt 
of purely Indian origin (conf. Rajendralal Milra, Bnddhagayd, 
pi. xxxiv, 2, and Griffiths, Ajnntd, vol. II, pi. 142}. It agrees with 
the usual description of the Kinnaras ; and we have goat and ram¬ 
headed beings in Naigameya, a sort of companion of the war-god 
Skanda; in Hari«egamerf, the deer-headed general of Indra; in 
Daksha, and in the sculpture in the Kailasa temple at Klura 1 . 

The combining of the human body with animal elements seems to 
have been brought gropingly, so to speak, into connexion with the 
doctrine of reincarnation. It is not impossible that these types, 
introduced from Western Asia, were explained in Indian fashion— 
i.e., in each degree of animal existence was hidden a human one 
which would be attained by good works, and which might then lead 
to deliverance. It is curious that Chino-Japanese tradition assigns 
to the centaur-like art-forms the name of Tiryagyonis a as the repre¬ 
sentatives of quadrupeds within the transmigratory gradation. It is 
thus not impossible that the centaur represented on the A.voka rail- 


1 Hpifl. Ind yoI. II, p. 314, and pi. ii.; Trans. 11. As. Sac. 
Muir, Or. Sansk. Taxis, vol. IV, pp. 381, 384; Wilson, 77.«f/j 
vol. I, p. 132n ; Wilkins, Hindu MiAholoau, o. 309 


- Centaur-like figures as representations of the Tiryagyonigatas (.Tap. Chikn-xkd) 
are found m the section on ‘lluddhist effigies' in the Japanese work Gim-zen, i.e. 
‘ Picture creel/of Hayashi Moviatsn, a.i>, 1721, containing instructions for drawings 
aud paintings, with many roughly drawn but strongly characteristic examples. The 
male and female Centaurs are, in Japanese fashion, distinguished by their coiffure -~ 
Dr. F. \V. K. Muller. 
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ing at Gaya, and hybrid forms thereto related, simply represent such 
transmigratory phases. The other emblems depicted on the Gayh. 
railing and the oxen with men’s heads in fig. 26, already mentioned, 
perhaps also belong to this category. 

I It has been stated that the Indian feeling for nature animated 
J afresh even the fantastic forms of the western Asiatic hybrid style, 
j A curious example of the way in which even animal forms when 
j used decoratively were regarded as living animals may be here 
cited as it well illustrates the Indian character and shows off their 
1 childishly naive and invariably humorous disposition. When speak- 
| ing of the wood-carving style, wc have already noticed the chairs 
and throne-backs in which such interesting early forms have been 
preserved; but along with these, as illus. 8 shows, west Asian 
(Persian) winged animals have been introduced among the accessory 
figures. The rampant lions in the corners of the hack of the throne, 
with or without wings, continue from that time 
a favourite motif for the ornamentation of pillars 
and columns of every description. Elephants 
are worked from the projecting cross-pieces 
which' are ornamented with dragons’ heads, and 
under the rampant lion a new form, the M a- 
kara— about which we must say a few words. 

On the specimen from Amarfivati (fig-8) little 
human figures appear on the side pieces also. 

Wc must doubtless imagine as similar the. throne 
of king Vikramaditya, of which the legend tells, 
and whose little carved figures even relate 
stories. 1 A fragment of a throne, fig. 3 1, from the 
ruins of Nfdanda, shows the animals still more 
artificially: the old Indian dragons’ heads, which 
remind one of German forms, have entirely dis¬ 
appeared ; and instead appears the elephant. In 
the mediaeval style of Dravh/a (S. India, Madura, 

&c.) these pillar forms have been adapted to 
native conceptions, i.c. hunting scenes of the jjL ft* 8 ™ 0 'r^ 
Kurumbars and the like, and have been further rllins 0 ’ f 
developed in a highly grotesque fashion. (Coni'. Nrs. 8,32). 

The absurd story of the Sabbadth\ui-jti!akri 
shows that the popular Indian mind regarded these animal figures 
as real animals standing one upon the other. Even though the fable 
only makes sport of such art creations, it is sufficiently clear from 
it how far the H i n d u by hi m self w as fro m invc n l- 
ing such compositions, and how, on the contrary, his own 
feeling led him to again reduce these overloaded foreign forms. 
The story,' which is interesting in more ways than one, may be 
given here from Mr. Rouse's translation in Prof. Cowell’s edition. 2 

' Conf. on tills B. Jiilg, Maugolhche Maenhensammlitny SiddhikKr mid Anhchi 
Unrdschi Chan, Innsbruck 18l!8, xiff. 

5 BvusbdU, The JtHak-a lmi„/.her with iU Commentary, vol. 11, p. 213; Cowell’s 
English version, vol. II, translated by W. II.D. House, pp. 18811. 
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sabbadatha-jAtaka. 


“As the haughty Jackal, < 5 re." This story the Master told while 
staving in the Ve/uvana, about Devadatta. Devadatta, having won 
favour in the eyes of Ajatasattu, could not make the repute and 
support which he received last any time. Ever since they saw the 
miracle done when Nahtgiri 1 was sent against him, the reputation 
and allowances of Devadatta began to fall off. bo one day, the 
brethren were all talking about it in the Hal! of Truth : ' Venerable 
brother, Devadatta managed to get reputation and support, yet 
could not long keep it up.’ - And the Master came to them with the 
question ’ What story, 0 monks, do ye sit and discuss ?’ and when 
they had told him, he said: ‘Not only now has Devadatta thrown 
away all chance of benefits: this happened in olden days in just the 
same way.' And then he told them an old-world tale : 

“ Once upon a time, when Brihmadatta was king of Barftzzasi, the 
Bodhisattva’* was his house-priest, and he had mastered the three 
Vedas and the eighteen branches of knowledge. He knew the spiell 
entitled ‘ Of subduing the World. 1 (Now this spell is one which 
involves religious meditation). One day the Bodhisattva thought 
that he would recite this spell; so he sat down in a place apart upon 
a flat stone, and there went through his reciting of it. It is said 
that this spell could be taught to no one without use of a special 
rite; for which reason he recited it in the place just described. It 
so happened that a jackal lying in a hole heard the spell at the time 
he was reciting it, and got it by heart. We are told that this jackal 
in a previous existence had been some Brfihma/za, who had learned 
the charm ‘Of subduing the World.' The Bodhisattva ended his 
recitation and rose up, saying—‘ Surely I have that spell by heart 
now.’ Then the jackal arose out of his hole and cried—‘Ho 
Br&hmazza! 1 have learnt the spell better than you know it yourself!’ 
and off he ran. The Bodhisattva set off in chase, and followed some 
way, crying—'Yon jackal will do a great mischief—catch him, catch 
him !’ _ But the jackal got clear off into the forest. The jackal found 
a she-jackal, and gave her a little nip upon the body. 'What is it, 
master?’ she asked. ‘Do you know me, 1 he asked/ 'or do you not?’ 
'I do ,! know you.’ He repeated the spell, and thus had under his 
orders several hundreds of jackals, and gathered round him all the 
elephants and horses, lions and tigers, boars and deer, and all other 
four-footed creatures; and he became their king under the title of 
SabbadSi/za, 1 and a slie-jackal he made his consort. On the backs 
of two elephants stood a lion, and on the lion's back sat Sabbadfuf/za, 


1 A great elephant, which, at Devadatla’s instigation, was let looso for the purpose of 
destroying the Buddha, but which only dill him reverence; “lion faoit hoo iuasus 
nulloque docente magislro: crede mihi, nostrum sensit ot ille donm.” Hardy, Manual 
of Buddhism, p, 331; MUimlapanha , iv, 4. (Sac. Bks. of the East), vol. i, p. 288. 

2 Buddha in a previous existence. 


4 The name signifies 1 All-tusk,’ < All-biting.’ Sansk. SarviulanuMra: a play oi 
wi Sabbamttha, Sansk. SavariusAZra-'AU-ruling.’ * 
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the jackal king, along with his consort the she-jackal, and great 
honour was paid to them. Now the jackal was tempted by his great 
honour and became puffed up with pride, and he resolved to capture 
the kingdom of BftrA«asi. So with all the four-footed creatures in 
his train, he came to a place near to BAra/iasi. His host covered 
twelve leagues of ground. From his position there he sent a message 
to the king. ' Give up your kingdom or fight for it.’ The citizens of 
Bara/zasi, smitten with terror, shut close their gates and stayed 
within. Then the Bodhisattva drew near the king and said to him, 
‘ Fear not, mighty king! leave me the task of fighting with the jackal 
king SabbadAY/za. Except me, no one is able to fight with him at 
all.’- Thus he gave heart to the king and the citizens. ‘I will ask 
him at once,’ he went on, ‘ what he will do in order to take the city.’ 
So lie mounted the tower over one of the gates, and cried out— 
‘ SabbadA//za, what will you do to get possession of this realm?’ ‘I 
will cause the lions to roar, and with the roaring I will frighten the 
multitude: thus will I take it!' ‘ Oh! that’s it,’ thought the Bodhi¬ 

sattva, and down he came from the tower. H e made proclamation 
by beat of drum that all the dwellers in the great city of BarAzzas}, 
over all its twelve leagues, must stop up their ears with flour (dough). 
The multitude heard the command, they stopped up their own 
ears with flour, so that they could not hear each other speak—nay, 
they even did the same to their cats and other animals. 

"Then the Bodhisattva went up a second time into the tower, and 
cried out, ‘ SabbadAMa!' ‘What is it, BrAhmazza,’ quoth he. ‘ How 
will you take this realm ? ’ he asked. ‘ I will cause the lions to roar, 
and I will frighten the people and destroy them, thus will I take it!’ 
he said. ‘You will not be able to make the lions roar; these noble 
lions, with their tawny paws and shaggy manes, will never do the 
bidding of an old jackal like you !’ The jackal, stubborn with pride, 
answered, ‘Not only will the other lions obey me, but I’ll even make 
this one, upon whose back I sit, roar alone! ’ 1 Very well, 1 said the 

Bodhisattva, ‘ do it, if you can.’ So he tapped with his foot on the 
lion, which he sat upon, to roar, and the lion resting his mouth upon 
the elephant’s temple, roared thrice, without any manner of doubt. 
The elephants were terrified and dropped the jackal down at their 
feet; they trampled upon his head and crushed it to atoms. Then 
and there SabbadAzVza perished. And the elephants, hearing the 
roar of the lion, were frightened to death, and wounding one another, 
they all perished there. The rest of the creatures, deer and boars, 
down to the hares and cats, perished then and there, all except the 
lions ; and these ran off and took to the woods. There was a heap 
of carcases covering the ground for twelve leagues. The Bodhi¬ 
sattva came down from the tower, and had the. gates of the city 
thrown open. By. beat of drum he caused proclamation to be made 
throughout the city: ‘ Let all the people take the flour (dough) out 
of their ears, and they that desire meat, meat let them take!’ And 
the people all ate what meat they could, fresh; and the rest they dried 
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his conqueror, is interesting here. But this motif also originated in 
western Asia, where, in Assyrian reliefs for example, upright ligures 
of gods are clumsily placed on the backs of animals, like one hiero¬ 
glyph upon the other, without the slightest attempt at appropriate¬ 
ness. The Indian love for nature, which was only too strongly' 
developed, gives a burlesque interpretation to the idea. The throne- 
seats with ornaments, just described, have 'been preserved even in 
the latest Lamaist ecclesiastical style of Tibet and China. III. 32 
represents the throne of a Lainaic. ecclesiastical prince ; the original 
is found in a splendid work painted on silk, dating from about 
the middle of last century, and containing the genealogy of the 
so-called Changcha Uutuktu of Pekin. The holy man sits on a 
throne, the back of which consists of two elephants, with two lions 
above them, and two goats with riders above these again ; higher 
up still are seen two elephants apparently running downwards, and 
in the middle a Gariu/a and Nagas. All these are the decorative 
elements of ancient wooden doors and throne-backs loosely super¬ 
posed on one another. 

The sea-elephant, Makara, a creature formed 
of the forepart of an elephant with the. body' 
and tail of a fish, appears even on the reliefs 
of the A.roka railing at Buddhagaya, along 
with winged elephants and hippocampi, 1 &c. 

It has been retained everywhere in Indian art, 
though later the fish-tail was made into an 
ornament. When, later still, it became the 
ensign of Rama, Lhe Indian god of love, it was 
due, as has long been recognised, to Greek 
influence: the dolphin of Aphrodite supplied nose Mafijusrf. 
the model. 

All the Greek elements found within the Aroka 
period, even counting the Sfinchi monuments, f o 11 ow through- 

Altogether there arc not many : representations of centaurs, and 
water-gods (oxen with human faces). Of more importance is the 
question whether the thunderbolt as an attribute of gods, was 
introduced by Greek influence, or whether the streaming sheaf of 
lightning-flashes of the Babylonian-Assyrian gods should be con¬ 
sidered as the model; though the former seems to me the most 
probable, no certain proof is forthcoming. This must depend on 
the date of its introduction and the extent of the western influence 
at the time. 

I cannot here enter upon the subject of the representation of the 
dwarfish creatures, which arc regarded sometimes as real human 
dwarfs and sometimes as evidently clemi-gods, nor upon so much 
that is Connected therewith. But 1 would like to point out that the 
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type is the same as that of the antique pigmies. (Conf. above, p. 34). 
It is interesting to observe that the account of the pigmies, liice that 
referred to on p, 49 of the griffins of the west, is given us by 
Ktesias, 1 who was physician to the Persian king Arlaxerxes Mnemon 

This concludes the series of the types found in older Buddhist 
art. The question now is, how the composition is to be 
executed. The form of composition, with which every art begins, is 
the pure narrative. In what follows we shall try to discover 
how far the art of the Asoka period (including SaiicM) represented 
this narrative tendency, and how the national character made itself 
felt thereby. 

On the reliefs of the great gateways of Sflnchi is a series of 
representations of different kinds. Many are purely decorative, 
others represent perfectly definite historical events. Very few have, 
as yet, been fully explained, and for those that have been correctly 
explained, the convincing proof is not yet forthcoming ; but they 
maybe divided into two distinct categories. The first category, 
by the help of numerous figures in a series of formally composed 
scenes, all.resembling one another, depicts—processions to holy 
places, to sacred trees, to stupas, etc. On the panel 
i t s e 1 f there nowhere appears an indication which sufficiently 
characterizes the incident to enable us to determine it from itself 
alone. Only inscriptions, like those found at Bardhat, could—so to 
speak—make of those incidents historical events. The elements 
that determine the incidents are solely external,as we shall see below. 
Along with the representations of human beings (of which those 
seen in illus. 4 and 17 are, as it were, conventional abridgements), 
we meet with others in which forms of existence other than human 
come to worship at the holy places. Here, again, a national Indian 
element makes itself felt—the fondness for the repetition of ritual¬ 
istic phrases, which thereby become more sacred and efficacious. 

The animal world, again, shares also in the worship of the sacred 
places. Along with animal-representations, that are uncommonly 
true to life, come in throngs the monsters of mythology, to adore 
the places where a saint has lived, in order to obtain a better in¬ 
carnation. The juxtaposition of mythical and real animals has a 
highly startling effect: it looks as if the uncommonly animated 
and characteristically represented animal world was intended to 
impart a greater probability of existence to the fantastic creatures 
of very varied styles depicted beside them. While the latter, the 
Tiryagyoni-type, Garm/a, etc., stand stiffly in rows (conf. illus. 26), 
the life of the real animals makes itself felt; alongside a Garua'a, 
adorned with earrings and carrying a lotus-flower, an antelope 
{cervi capra —Indian gazelle or spotted antelope, Skt. KHsh»asara). 
in a curious position, is trimming itself. The religious act—in a 
truly Indian fashion—becomes a Nature-scene. 

1 Lassen, Ind. AUertlmnsfomde, Bd. II, Ss. 644, 661; Ind. Ant., vol. X, pp. 229-831. 
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same street to the pool, and this figure is made so large that the 
gate lintel passes right across her body like a paling. It i_s difficult 
to determine whether the elephant rider, or mahaut 1 , coming along 
the street on an elephant, belongs to the end of the procession 
(conf. ill. 39), or is taking the elephant to the water ; but the latter 
is more probable. I shall return to these narrative-reliefs again. 

The second category represents scenes from the 
life of the founder of Buddhism, or from his pre¬ 
vious existences, the Jfttakas. In the case of these 
reliefs also, very few are satisfactorily explained, for the character¬ 
istic elements almost disappear beneath the accessories. We are 
therefore obliged to seek for purely external proofs (the arrange¬ 
ment of the sculptures on the monument itself); and the result is 


curious. 

Few of the scenes represented are so clear and simple as the relief 
on the inner side of the right pillar of the east gateway, above. It 
undoubtedly represents the dream of MayfL, the mother of Buddha, 
in the briefest and simplest form. Above the sleeping woman is 
seen descending the elephant, in the form of which, according to 
the legend, Buddha came down to his mother. One is struck by 
the paucity of detail: the detached treatment of this really notable 
representation. Its place, too (up in the corner above a rich com¬ 
position of a different kind), is remarkable. Involuntarily one 
seeks for something corresponding. The highest panel of the inner 
side is a continuation of what is seen on the front. The front of 
the pillar is filled by.a large relief consisting of three double 
stages, i.e. storeys. Each of these storeys is divided into three 
compartments by pillars. In each middle compartment there sits 
a god with the thunderbolt and a round bottle as attributes. The 
space behind the god shows a second god, clearly subordinate, 
and 'daughters of the gods' with sunshades and whisks (Hind. 
chauri). In these divisions there is always a group of. dancing 
girls playing on instruments before the principal divinity. The 
background is filled up with fruit trees. 

III. i shows the fourth storey, counting upwards. The two beiow 
it are much injured, but still it may be clearly seen that the repre¬ 
sentation of-the second storey corresponded with those that have 
been preserved, while the lowest of ail was filled with weeping 
and mourning figures seated in a circle. At the very top of the 
relief there is, on the roof, a group of gods and goddesses. Unfor¬ 
tunately, this group is also much injured. If this highest terrace, 
the roof of the whole structure, is not counted, one is naturally 
reminded of the six Uevalokas, the six inferior heavens 3 of 
the gods. All six form the so-called Kamivachara heavens, the 


. -As to the heavens of the gods, the KfUndv; 
Gnas-ptsan-mai-lha)— an obscure expression—are atte 
Conf. Hultaoli, Zoit. d.Deat. Morg. ffes., B4. XL, f 
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abodes of the gods in which desire is still potent. Now it was' 
supposed that when a Bodhisattva, a pre-existent Buddha, attained 
the lowest heaven, great lamentations broke out among the gods, 
who feared the end of an earthly period. A thousand years after¬ 
wards the cries of the guardians of the world (Lokapaladevat&—the 
gods of the lowest terrace) proclaim that in a thousand years a 
Buddha will be bom upon the earth : the so-called BuddhahalS.- 
halam. The gods of the lowest terrace are represented lamenting; 
the subject must, therefore, be the birth of a being who is to be¬ 
come a Buddha. The panel is thus the beginning of all the 
pillar reliefs, and is continued on the inner side of the same pillar. 
The heavens are to be named as follows, beginning from below: 
the heaven of the Chaturmah&rftjika-gods, i.e. the four great kings 
or guardians of the world ; the heaven of the T£vati»zsa-gods (Sk. 
Trayastrimat), the so-called ‘three and thirty’ superior angels 
over whom Sakka presides ; the heaven of the Y&mffs, where there 
is no change of day and night; the Tusita-heaven (San. Tushita), 
where all Bodhisattvas are born before appearing on earth, and 
where Maitreya now is ; the heaven of the Nimm&narati (SU. Nir- 
m&«arati), who create their own pleasures; and of the Paranim- 
mitavasavatti-gods, who indulge in pleasures created for them by 
others, and over whom Mara presides. These mighty terraces of‘ 
the gods, mounting one above the other, over which again rise the, 
meditative steps, belong to the grandest ideas which Buddhism has 
produced. The whole representation—this is not the place to 
examine it fully—with the ways of deliverance and the cataclysms 
which destroy whole worlds and put new creations in their place, 
had to be specially noticed here, for it is capable of affording us 
the necessary explanation of the representation on the other pillar 
(front side). 

If we return to the reliefs which represent scenes from Buddha’s 
life, we shall find that some of those on the left pillar of the east 
gateway are. highly instructive as regards ancient Indian relief- 
composition. The first of them, which is found on the middle of 
the inner side of the pillar (conf. ill. 35) has already been correctly 
identified, so far at least as determining the incident is concerned, 
although the naming of the individual figures may not be quite 
correct. Towards the bottom and to the right on the panel is seen 
a bearded man with bands of hair (jatii) twisted about his head 
turbanwise ; the knees of the crouching figure arc held together by 
a band. This man (from his costume, evidently a Br&hmaxa doing 
penance) is seated on the threshold of a hut thatched with leaves. 
Before him is a pond with aquatic birds and shell-fish; lotus- 
flowers are in bloom upon the water. Buffaloes and an elephant 
come to quench their thirst. A bearded ascetic is bathing, another 
is drawing water, with which to sprinkle his body in the bath, in a 
vessel shaped like the lotd, which even at the present day answers 
this purpose. What has already been described is a rough repre¬ 
sentation (on a remarkably small space, though it is fairly broad) 
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one occupied in plucking fruit. But the trees 4< are standing in 
water; the surface of the water is full of animation ; aquatic birds 
are swimming about upon it; one dips its head under; another, 
with neck bent backwards, is preening its wing's ; and a pelican is 
devouring a fish. The waves, on the relief itself, rise very high 
indeed over the outer lines of the fruit trees ; lotus-flowers, with 
very animated-looking leaves that do not lie flat, appear on the 
water, and a snail is tossed about on the waves ; above, in a corner, 
is seen an alligator. The water is thus in continual movement; 
the aquatic birds behave as if they had just gone into it. This 
must represent the overflowing of a river, or, at any rate, the flood¬ 
ing of a place planted with fruit trees. 1 In the middle of this 
landscape, three men are sailing in a boat. The one sitting in the 
middle is bearded, and his hair is twisted about his head turban- 
wise; he is therefore a BrUhmawa. A bearded man, like the former, 
and one without a.beard but with long hair,—therefore Brfthnm«as 
too,—are rowing in the boat, which is made of planks roughly 
joined together. This shape of boat is still in use in India, on the 
Madras coast and elsewhere. 

Now among the miracles by which Gautama Buddha is- said to 
have converted Uruvilva-Klsyapa and his school, it is related that 
the river Nairanjan& was very much swollen, and that Buddha 
passed over the flooded place as if there had been no water there. 
The amazed Karyapa followed him in a boat, hut did not become 
his convert yet. The situation is thus broadly depicted here—but 
Buddlra, the principal figure, is wanting. 

On the lower part of the same relief, before-a high stone plinth, 
are seen four men; behind them is a stone bench before a tree 
hung with votive offerings; it is therefore a second composition, 
which is connected with the former. The men, to judge from their 
dress, are Br 4 hma«as. The hands of the middle figure, which are 
raised over its head, as well as the peculiarly high placed heels of 
the feet (unfortunately, these are partly broken off), prove that the 
figure is conceived as lying full length on the ground: the touching 
of the ground with eight limbs (ashtdnga) is hereby intended. The 
flowers near the figure, seen from above, seem to indicate that it is 
to be regarded as in a recumbent attitude. Similarly, the slab of 
the altar in- ill. 38 is represented as seen from above, so that the 
flower offerings on it are shown. The Brahma«as standing beside 
the recumbent Br&hmawa in an attitude of prayer have'upright 
growing'plants beside them to indicate that they are stand big 
upon the ground. On the cast in the Museums, behind the figure 
in the ashtanga-position and below the projecting stone, no wavy 
line is to be seen, as on Col. Maisey's drawing (Fergusson's Tree 
and, Serp. Worship , pi. xxxi, 2, p. 141). As the water which fills 
the middle ground is regarded as a surface seen from above, it thus 
happens tffat the background of the worshipping Brflhmawa is 

1 8, Beal, 'Romantic Legend of Sakya Rttdd/ia, pp. xi, note, and 302. 
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The legend of Kfuvapa’s conversion relates that, after the 
miracle of the snake, a sacrifice was offered. When the Brahmawas 
tried to light a fire the wood, owing to Gautama s power, would 
not bum.° They made their trouble known to KAryapa, who 
entreated Gautama to let the fire kindle. When Gautama gave 
his consent the wood took fire, and there was nothing to prevent 
the sacrifice. , . . , , , ... 

Now these three reliefs give one a good insight into the relief- 
composition ofancient India. It stands on a level with 
that of the Middle Ages in the Western world. The same legend 
is continued on one relief;'the same figures may therefore be 
repeated on the same panel. Land and water are always repre¬ 
sented as extending horizontally; in consequence of this, the 
figures are of the same size throughout. The limits of land and 
water are indicated by sharply defined outlines; flowfirs and plants 
are employed to determine whether the figures represented are 
supposed to be lying or standing. Along with this may be 
noticed a naive aptitude for converting the area into a landscape 
in which the principal groups occupy the centre. External details 
alone explain the incident depicted. Thus the only certain deter¬ 
mining factor to explain the three panels examined above is the 
circumstance that the persons represented are Bnlhmawas. Then the 
first relief may be explained by means of the snake and the flames 
bursting from the window in the roof; all the rest represents 
nothing but an ordinary sacrifice, and the second, or even the third 
panel, would be utterly unintelligible without the first. One way 
of laying stress on the characteristic features is the decided pro¬ 
minence of the object emphasized in the relief. The reliefs narrate 
the incident in extenso, adding also details that are mot essential. 
As in the representations of the Middle Ages, the whole story of 
the sufferings of a believer is given on o n e relief or one picture, 
which is divided into a series of consecutive scenes : so is it in the 
Buddhist art, which in one relief combines a series of continuous 
events into a Nature-picture. Now the admirable rendering of 
nature, with the loose representation of accessory details, is apt to 
lead astray, because it overpowers the main motive. 

Something exactly analogous occurs in Indian literature, 
especially in the so-called Kdvyas and the half-epic, half-lyric 
works related to them. The treatment itself becomes merely an 
opportunity for introducing descriptions of nature, and com¬ 
parisons with nature that are broad and sensuous—often delightful 
though sometimes repulsive, or at least bizarre. In this law—the 
rudiments of which are perceptible in ancient Indian reliefs, but 
which reigns supreme in the literature of a later period—chiefly lie 
the difficulties to the ordinary European mind in understanding 
their modes of thought; but, at the same time, to it is due the 
peculiar beauty of this tropical life, bursting forth so luxuriantly on 
every side. In the art of the Asoka period—on which that of 
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S&nchi was modelled—everything is still naive, and no trace of 
refinement exists. 

As already mentioned, no picture of Buddha appears on the 
reliefs of this older period. Only the signs of his activity were 
represented ; the footprints (pndah) which he left behind him, or 
the sacred tree beneath which he, or one of his mythical pre¬ 
decessors, obtained enlightenment, or even a Stupa erected in 
memory of him, are represented as being universally venerated. 
To these are added the symbols of his miracles : as snake and lire 
in the case of Kajyapa, and so on. The wheel ( dharmachakra),z& 
already mentioned, was adopted by Buddha's disciples as the 
symbol of his doctrine, and combinedwith other symbols—a trident 
placed above it, etc.—stands for him on the sculptures of the 
Axoka period.^ 

From.the Buddhist literature it clearly appears how irreparable 
was the loss sustained by the death of the Sage. Schisms soon 
broke out: there was no proper cult. Everything had to be 
developed, and it was a slow process. The wonderful growth of 
the more modern religion must not cause us to forget its simple 
and small beginnings. As long as the doctrine of the ‘ Overcomer’ 
was pure, a Buddha cult could not be thought of; the tendency to 
this first made itself felt when the figure of the Sage was deified. 
Originally, Buddhism was only a philosophy, no religion: but 
therein consisted the weakness of the Buddha doctrines, which 
speedily became unpopular on that account. 2 When in the course 
Bf time the religion fell back into a worship of gods, the cult 
picture appeared. The countless legends which are related of the 
oldest Buddha pictures describe plainly the embarrassment oc¬ 
casioned when such a representation had to be made. The ability 


1 In these different scenes, Bhnrhut, with its reliefs determined by the inscriptions, 
is very oharaoteristio as conipured with Saiichi and even Amaravat!. The Dharma or 
Chakra symbol is adored by gods and men, who approach with offerings or with folded 
hands; purely external accessories determine the scene: thus tile wheel and two 
gazelles are the representation of the discourse at BAndras, in the deer-park; Tree mid 
Serp. War., pi. xxix, 2 (Sfinclit); pi. lxxi, 2 (Aninruvati), etc.—even in modern 
Lamaist art, of. the emblem on the roof of a Mongolian temple at Pozdncev, Zap. 
geogr. Olsheh ., XVI, 1887, pi. on p. 88; the Dharma symbol with Are pillars sur- 

• rounded by BrAlimanas, the representation of the conversion of Kfwyapa (Tree and 
Serp. War., pi. lxx). Another emblematic representation is the celestial ladder, with 
footprints above and below, for the descent of the Bodhisattva from Tushita; Marini, 
pi. xvii (middle), also at Sfulclii, Tree and Serp. War., pi. xxviii, 3 ; conf. S. Heal, vt 
sup., p. 183. From this comes the idea Unit tlie descending elephant beside the sleep¬ 
ing Mdyil, is a dream. The Bodhisattva descending on the ladder, appears, However, 
also' in GandhAra sculptures. To this subject also belongs a modern picture from 
Kamboja in the Berlin Museum. 

2 If in Buddhism the proud attempt he made to conceive a deliverance in which man 

himself delivers' himself, to create a faith without a god, it is Bralmiauical speculation 
which' has prepared the way for this thought. It lias thrust back the idea of a god 
step by step; the forms of the old gods have faded away, and besides the Bralnna, 
which is enthroned in its eternal quietude, highly exalted above the destinies of the 
human world, there is left remaining, as the sole really active person in the groat 
work of deliverance, man himself, who possesses—inherent in himself—the power to 
turn aside from this world, this hopeless state of sorrow.—Oldenborg, Buddha, p. 58. 
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to create an ideal type was lacking, so a portrait was chosen which 
the artists beautified beyond nature, and which they tried to make 
authentic by tales of miracles that Buddha had wrought. Thus the 
Divyavadina relates that Bimbis&ra, king of Magadha, desired to 
have a representation of Buddha painted on a cloth. The artist 
tried and failed. Then Buddha let his shadow fall upon it, com¬ 
manded that the outlines should be filled in with colour, and that 
the chief articles of the faith should be written upon it. This is an 
artistic authentication of a modern picture, as clearly no portrait 
was extant. 1 This point will be found of value in a subsequent 
chapter, for it proves that there was no desire to create an ideal 
type. In a modern branch of Buddhist art, in the miniatures of the 
Lamaist church of Tibet and China, notwithstanding the narrow 
limits of the canon, the individual appears surprisingly beautiful. 
It is, indeed, the only really artistic point in the endless series of 
absurd rites of the degenerate hierarchical representations. But 
the ideal type of Buddha—which spiritualized the simple monk's 
figure, and, notwithstanding the want of ornament, stood out . from 
all else,—was created for Buddhist art by foreigners. 

The doctrine of Buddha’s NirWtsa can hardly be taken as afford¬ 
ing the reason for the fact that on the reliefs of Bar&hat, Gaya, and 
Sancln the Buddha does not appear. The doctrine of the Nirv&»a, 
in its present canonical form, was probably not developed at all at 
that time. Later, when statues of Buddha were already in existence, 
the legends paid no attention whatever to the dogmatic conception : 
according to a legend handed down by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen' 
Tsang, for example, Buddha, who long before had disappeared into 
Nirvfuza, came down from heaven to exhort the statue of Buddha, 
which king Udayana had made to serve the faithful as the symbol 
of the doctrine that brings salvation. 

In the ancient Buddhist art, so far as the representation of the 
founder of the religion is concerned, the conditions are the same as 
in ancient Christian art: symbols, such as the fish, the lamb, etc., 
were employed at first by the early Christians, as types reminding 
them of Christ. The type of the Christ was long a fluctuating one, 
until that of Byzantium became universal. So it was in Buddhist 
art: the Gftndhara type, which will be examined in greater detail 
below, became the prevailing one. 

The single panels become comprehensible only 
by virtue of their connection one with another. For the chief 
figure does not appear in their composition. 

If we return to the reliefs of the left pillar, we are struck above 
all by the fact that these three reliefs of the Kftxyapa legend, the 
scene of which was at Gayfi, are so much separated from one 
another. From what was said above (p. 60) about the manner in 


1 Udayana VatsanYja of Kausambi, and Prasenajifc o 
statues made of Buddha before his death. Beal Si 
Eundbk. of Chin. Buddhism, pp, 137-8. ’ 


Korala are said to have had 
pt-M, vol. I, pp. 235-6; Eitel, 






JO arrangement of reliefs : FIRST AND SECOND architraves. 

positions are most apparent and most interesting on the architiave 
of the east gateway. Above the pillars there rise three, transoms, 
which we shall call architraves ; the lowest of them rests upon the 
capitals, while the next two are. laid upon supporting blocks, which 
are.about as high as the architraves themsc-lves. At the places 
where they rest upon these supports, the beams are covered with 
carved panels: the whole is o,f the nature of a timbered scaffolding 
in which the cross-beams are fitted in beneath ornamented panels. 
Now we notice that, of the six panels on the Iront, the: two upper¬ 
most are carved each with a pair of zebu-riders, and on the other- 
side all the six represent similar mounted groups. Only the two 
lower ones 911 the front are sculptured each with three winged 
lions. If we look nrore closely at them we see that all the carved 
surfaces of the architraves—that is, of the three on the back and 
the uppermost on the front—have purely decorative’ reliefs, which 
are continued beyond the panels ; only the two lowest on the front 
present compositions full of figures and of the processional kind 
described above. Another thing that strikes one is that the repre¬ 
sentations on the architraves, which project beyond the inlaid 
panels, do not continue the central compositions of the first and 
second architraves on the front. (Conf. ill. 39). 

The relief on the central portion of the first architrave, reckoning 
from below (front), belongs to the narrative representations, which 
we discussed on p. 57. In the middle is to be seen a large fig tree 
with the same kind'of building (a chaityd) encircling it as on the 
relief of the left pillar: it is, therefore, once more the Bodhi tree at 
Gaya. A large and solemn procession is winding round it, To 
the right, on the relief, a man in royal garb is getting down .from 
his elephant, supported by a dwarf, surrounded and attended by 
women ; chariots with warriors, elephants with mahfiuts, archers 
and musicians, fill up the background. On the-left, a great pro¬ 
cession approaches with flowers, vessels with perfumed water, 
flags, etc.; a large band of music, with drums of different kinds, 
fifes, and conch shells as trumpets, fill up the rest of the relief. It 
is therefore a procession to the Bodhi-tree at Gayft, perhaps on the 
occasion of Mahinda’s embassy to Ceylon (conf. p. 26). The 
winged lions in the inlaid panels may possibly be intended to 
suggest this. Lions are the armorial bearings of Ceylon : ' the lion 
island,'—Siwhaladvipa (PfLli, Sihaladipa). The ends of the archi¬ 
traves, in the corners under the volutes, have a pair of peacocks 
of unusual size in their reliefs on both sides. On the right end a 
pair of lovers is represented behind the peacocks. In PAli the 
peacock is called Mora (Sansk. Mnyilra ) ; and as peacocks are 
the. symbol of the Maurya 1 dynasty, their representation on the 
first architrave might indicate that the central incident, which 
refers to Ceylon; takes place in India. 

The middle relief of the second architrave shows a small fig- 

1 Conf. Tumour, The MaMvausa, in Romau characters, p. xxxix. 
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umbrellas, etc.—evidently the worship of the Buddhap&da, the foot¬ 
prints of Buddha, which he is said to have left on theSumanakurii 
(Adam’s Peak) on the occasion of his mythical visit to Ceylon. 
There a giant footprint has been regarded as sacred from ancient 
times and for all the religions prevailing m Ceylon. 1 On the 
reception of Buddhism, it became a proof that Buddha had walked 
upon the island, and thus was taken as a pattern for similar foot¬ 
prints in Further India, &c. The ends of the architraves, next the 
volutes, show wild elephants in the jungle as companion pieces 
to the peacocks of 'the first architrave ; and to correspond with 
the pair of lovers, a naked man and woman, both with bow and 
arrows. As, judging from the wild elephants, we are in Ceylon, 
these may be meant for Veddas. 

Thus both reliefs are intimately connected with the story of the 
building at S4ncht given on p. 26. It is an extremely interesting 
fact that, not only at the Christian era, but even in the days of 
Aroka, the footmark on Adam’s Peak was considered as the 
print of Buddha’s foot. No doubt, for the missionaries of the faith 
sent from India, it was a decisive proof of the true doctrine, when 
so striking an instance of Buddha’s visit to the island was given to 
them on the occasion of their bringing over the slip of the Bodhi- 
tree. The Buddhapida, which existed later at Gaya, is now wor¬ 
shipped as the footprint of Vishwu. 


Reliefs of the east gateway at Stihchi.. 

Casts of this gateway were made in 1869 and ard* set up in the 
S. Kensington, Edinburgh and Dublin Museums of Science and 
Art, in the Royal Ethnological Museum at Berlin, at Paris, &c. 
(See above, p. 25). The following is a brief description of the 
sculptures upon it. The only representations we yet possess of 
those on the other gateways are given in Fcrgusson’s Tree and 
Serpent Worship (1873). 3 

Right pillar, front: Palace of the gods. Inner side: wor¬ 
ship of a sacred tree—the fig-tree at Gayd, where Buddha obtained 
enlightenment; below, the dream of Maya; the Bodhisattva comes 
down from the region of the Tusita gods in the form of a white 
elephant. Below, a large relief presents a great town, in the streets 
of which meet riders and men on elephants. The windows of the 
houses are full of people, women with parrots in their hands look 
down into the streets. A chariot with a young man clearly charac¬ 
terised as a prince is leaving the city: a band of musicians goes 
before. Archers and an elephant with its mahdwat accompany the 
chariot of the prince. It is perhaps the procession of the youthful 
^ Ir'lV 1 , 5 'Sivadippa.tha.nl (Siva’s footprint) and Dluirma- 
*'*'f 10 n*K Muhammadans say Adum alighted on it when expelled 
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Gautama on which the four appearances. mentioned above (p. 13) 
were met with. This view is to some extent supported by the fact 
that on the lowest relief a fig-tree is again represented (the later 
Bodhi-tree, or the other one at GayA, under, which Gautama, ac¬ 
cording to the legend, first meditated ?). Before the tree are five 
men'in lay costume, worshipping (Fergussau, Tree and Serp Wor. 
j /145 and pll. xiii, xvii and xxxiii). The under half of the inner 
"side represents a,large figure of a man, in royal dress, resembling 
that on the left pillar. These figures appear to correspond to the 
Yaksha at the entrance of the NAsik chaitya temple (p, 36). 

Left pillar, front: above, two rows of men worshipping. 
Below, the Bodhi-tree surrounded by the chapel over an altar or 
table bearing the trirula symbol (conf. p. 69). (Fergusson, Tree 
and Serp. Wor., pll. xiii, xvi and xxv, 3). Below that, the water 
miracle of UtuvilvA (p. 63). The lowest panel is uninterpreted. The 
representation is divided into two scenes : on the right is a thickly 
peopled city, through whose streets pass A rider and a mahawat on 
an elephant. The smaller half, clearly defined as a separate 
incident, shows two men in rich dress,—one in the attitude of a 
teacher, the other in a listening, devotional pose with folded hands. 
Inner side, upper panel: in the foreground is a pond with 
lotuses; buffaloes, zebus and goats stand on the bank, two 
buffaloes are up to their necks in the water. Beyond the pond is 
seen a large stone slab with an awning and two men worshipping. 
A young man* with a sling-pole for carrying vessels ( bahangi) 
stands behind the pond or river surrounded by women ; a woman 
draws water with a lofa, others'hold their lofas in their arms. The 
middle ground is occupied by a large house with adjoining build¬ 
ings ; near it are women engaged in preparing rice: one woman 
pounds the rice in a mortar, another cleans rice on a winnow, a 
third makes cakes, a fourth, who is occupied in the same way, is 
talking with a man (Tree and Serp. Wor., p. 150 and pi. xxxv, 2): 
probably the meal which SujhtA, with the help of the gods, 
prepared for Gautama, ancl the stone slab on which he partook of 
it, before he began the last decisive meditation which was to bring 
him enlightenment. The panels beneath represent the fire-miracle 
at UruvilvA (conf. above, p. 62, 66). The lower half of the inner 
face is filled by a man (or Yaksha) in royal dress. 

The backs of the pillars, right at the top only, have each a 
small relief; on the left with a stdpa, on the right with a sacred 
tree which is worshipped by gods and men. 

'[‘he outsides of both pillars show rich patterns of lotus- 
flowers ; on the right side is a flower pattern only (conf. p. 19); on 
the left side, a large garland which is alive with little aquatic birds 
and springs from the jaws of a large makara. 

The capitals of the pillars are filled with men richly dressed, 
bearing flags and seated on elephants. Outside 'and joined to 
each capital is a dancing girl, or a Devi, on a large scale, under a 
tree—the one on the right being quite preserved (conf. p. 42). 
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The first architrave: front, inlaid panels—winged lions; 
middle relief: Mahinda at GayA, see p. 70 ( Tree and Serf. Wor., 
pi. xv, 2). Outside: peacocks. 

Second architrave: front, applied panels: winged lions; 
see ill. pp. iS and 71. Middle relief: the Bodhi-tree at AnurAdha- 
pura (?), adoration of the Buddhapada ; see p. 69. Outside: wild 
elephants : see p. 72 (Tree and Serf. Wor., pi. xv, 1). 

Third architrave: front—applied panels: zebu riders. 
Middle and ends of the beam : five stfipas and two sacred trees, 
worshipped by gods and men. 

The blocks supporting the architraves bear on the front the 
following reliefs : between the first and second to the left,—awheel 
(1 iharmachakra ) adored by gods and men ; to the right, the god¬ 
dess Siii on lotus flowers, &c.; see p. 39; between the second and 
third, to the left, the goddess Sirt; to the right, a sacred tree with 
gods and men. 

First architrave:' back, applied panels: on each a man and 
a woman with peculiar coiffure, riding on goats. Middle relief and 
ends of beams,—elephants bring offerings of flow'ers (lotus-flowers) 
to a stupa ( Tree and Serf. Wor., pi. xv, 4). 

Second architrave: back, applied panels,-—on each a man 
and a woman riding on dromedaries. Middle relief and ends of 
beams,—the animal kingdom adores a holy tree, the different 
animals bringing branches, flowers and blossoms ; see p. 48 (Tree 
and Serf. Wor., pi. xv, 3). 

Third architrave: back, applied panels,—on each a man 
and a woman riding on horned and winged lions, clearly foreign 
types (eonf. ill. p. 34). The middle and the ends of the beams show 
seven holy trees adored by gods and men, evidently the Bodhi-trees 
of the six predecessors of Buddha and that of the Buddhas—Vipassf, 
Sikhi, Vessabhfi, Kakusandha, KonAgamana, Kassapa and Gotama 
which are also represented at BarAhat, as the inscriptions witness. 

The blocks supporting the architraves show, on the back’ 
the following reliefs: between the first and second architraves,— 
groups of lotus flowers; between the second and third architraves, 
—on each a stupa with gods and men. 

Between the ends of the architraves stand figures, some of which 
are still preserved: statuary groups of men on elephants and 
dancing-girls under trees. The small pillars- which support the 
architraves bear in their reliefs lion-pillars (see p. 20), or simply 
ornaments. Flow, the remaining spaces between the small middle 
pillars, or the highest architrave between the wheel-symbols, was 
further ornamented we do not know. On the other SAnchi gate¬ 
ways, small figures of riders and statuettes of different sizes are 
employed as additional decorations : motifs that remind one of the 
throne of VikramAditya (see p. 29). 

Above each pillar there was once a symbol Of Buddhism : the 
wheel with the.trivia over it (see p. 19 and note 2). 
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within its limits the great city of TakshayilA in the Rawal Pindi 
: district, to the east of the Indus,—forming an area 170 miles from 
east to west, and above 100 miles from north to south. _ 1 he 
province between the SwAt and Indus rivers, or the modern district 
of Yusufzai and northwards to KohistAn, was known as UdyAna or 
UjjAna (Gr. SuastenS), and sometimes probably formed it separate 
principality. It was through the northern districts of this country 
that Alexander led his army into India. On the rise of the Graeco- 
Baktrian kingdom, in the middle of the following century, GandhAra 
was included in it. 

The political events which followed the short reign of Alexander 
the Great in India terminated with the founding of two great 
states—the kingdom of the Prasioi with its capital Paitaliputra 
(Gr. Palimbothra, the modern PAfnA) in the east; and the G rteco- 
Baktrian kingdom, which retained for a time parts of India, the 
PanjAb, and portions of the North-Western Provinces of to-day. 
The heirs of the Grteco-Baktrian kingdom and of its hybrid civil¬ 
ization, formed of Iranian and Greek elements, were the Yueh-chi 
or 1 ndo-Skytliiaus (cir. 1 S.C. 126). The struggles which the 
Indian states carried on with them continued till live sixth century 
A.D., and thus form the political background for the further develop¬ 
ment of Buddhism on Indian soil. 

With the fifth century begins the darkest period of Indian 
history, political as well as religious. When, after centuries, the 
veil is lifted again, and Indian sources are once more fully at our 
disposal, Buddha’s doctrines have largely disappeared from the 
continent of India, foreign influences are overcome, and, whilst a 
complete transformation has taken place in BrAhmanism,—which 
organizes the national worship and moulds it into an important 
system,—an entirely new development of the languages is in 
progress. 

In detail, the following had probably been the course of affairs. 
After the death of Alexander the Great, his generals had divided 
his vast empire among them ; his Indian possessions had fallen to 
Seleukos Nikator, king of Syria. But as the supremacy of 
Seleukos was immediately subjected to attack, and as he saw that 
western Asia would call for his utmost exertions,—convinced of 
the extreme difficulty of retaining the eastern lands of his empire— 
he ceded the Indian provinces to Chandragupta of Magadha (cir. 
305 B.c.) in return for a supply of war-elephants. A daughter of 
the Macedonian was married to the king of India, and a permanent 
ambassador, Megasthenes (whose narratives of Indian affairs, 
though only fragmentary, are of great value), 3 remained at the 


, 114 st >N retained the old name in the thirteenth century. The capital at different 
limes was PushkaliLvati, Puruslmpura, and UdaklnWa or Waiband (Ohiud). 

2 TheTftugments of the Iniika ot Megasthenes have been collected by E A 
Schwanbeek (Bonn, 1846) and by C.Muller. They have been translated into English by 
J. n . McCrindle in Ind. Ant., vol. YI, 1877, and also separately (Bombay and London). 
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Indian court at PA^aliputra. About a century later (B C. 260-230) 
'Aioka did' his best officially to propagate Buddhism within his 
wide domains, and also sought to procure an entrance for it into 
neighbouring states. About the year B.C. 246, we learn that a 
Buddhist mission was sent to Kashmir and GandhAra by the great 
Council held under king Aroka. It was led by an elder or monk 
named Majjhantika (MadhyAntika) of Dahala, who found a savage 
NAga king, AravA/a, ruling the country. After strong opposition, 
the monk is said to have converted the king and gained over the 
whole population. “From that period,” says the Mahdvansa,“\.o 
the present day, the people of Kashmir and GandhAra have been 
fervently devoted to the three branches of the faith, and [the land] 
has glittered with the yellow robes [of the priests].” And the 
testimonies of the early Chinese pilgrims, together with the 
numerous Remains of Buddhist monasteries and stupas still found, 
amply confirm the statement that such was once the case. 

King A.roka mentions in his inscriptions that he had carried 011 
negotiations in reference to this object with the kings ol the 
Yavanas—Antiochos of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphos of Egypt, 
etc. The alliance with the Seleukidae continued, and about the year 
256 B.C. Antiochus Theos concluded a treaty with Aroka. 

But this condition of things was soon altered. Between the two 
great states there arose a new power .which drove the Syrian 
monarchy from the Indian frontier for ever. The Grasco-Baktrian 
kingdom, which was founded at the expense of the Syrian satraps, 
waxed powerful, and Eukratides, king of Baktria, took up arms 
against India (cir. 170 B.C.). 1 His armies seized upon the Panjab 
and perhaps made their way as far as Sindh and GujarAt. The 
Baktrian kingdom, however, was attacked by the Yueh-chi, a. 
Skythian tribe, who drove the Baktrians, under their king Heliokies, 
over the Hindu Kush (B.C. 125). 3 Somewhat later his successor, 
Menandros, whose dominions could no longer have included 
Baktria, had his capital at YAkala (Sangala or SAwkala) in the 
PanjAb, somewhere near the Hydradtes or K.Avf river, and made 
• considerable conquests in north India.' 1 A generation after 
Menandros, the Yonakas or so-called Greeks were again sub¬ 
jected to the onslaughts of Yueh-chi tribes, and Hermaios, about 
B.C. 25, seems to have shared his kingdom with Kadphises, the 
Yueh-chi chief of the Kushan tribe. 

Among the kings of the Baktrian dynasty—whose contemporaries 
in India were the Yunga and KAnva dynasties—M enandros is 

1 Jnalin, Stint, lib. xli, 6 ; Strabo, lib. xv., 1, 3; xi, 9,2, and 11, 2; Wilson, Ariana 
Antique., pp. 234ff. 

3 Ptolemy, Geog. vii, 1, 40 j Wilson, Ariana Ant. pp. 280ff; Duff, Chronology of 
India, p. 16. 

3 Sylvain Levi, Quid de Gratcis vet. Indorum monuni. trad. p. 17; Beal’s Si-yu-hi, 
vol. I, p. 166, note 5; and Ind. Ant. vol. XV, p. 246; Specht in Jour. Asiat., 8me 
Ser. t. II (1883), p. 348: Sylvain Levi,'ibid. t. XV (1890), pp. 2S7-9; McCrindle, 
Inoat. Ind. pp. 347-8, 411; Sac. Eks. of the East, vol. XXXY, p. 2S.-J.B. 
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bv far the most important. He is doubtless identical with the. 
MPinda of the Buddhists; and seems, according to Plutarch, to 
have gone over entirely to Buddhism. 1 A Pali work, The Questions 
of King MiMnda—MiXintlaf mha~ (first rendered accessible to 
Englishreaders through the Singhalese version, MAindaprasnayd), 
which belongs perhaps" to the first century after Christ, repre¬ 
sents the king in conversation with a Buddhist monk who expounds 
to him Buddha’s philosophy in a style almost Platonic ; whereupon 
the king is converted. In any case, this work is. an important 
Indian testimony to the interest of the Greeks in Indian philosophy, 
on which subject Greek authors are so well informed. 

Hermaios, the last of the Yonaka or Graeco-Baktrian dynasty, was 
dispossessed of part of his power by the Yueh-chi about 25 B.C. 
Other tribes—Ye-tha or Sakas—had also pressed into the same 
region; Maries had previously established himself there and was 
succeeded by Azes, Azilises, &c., who -were perhaps Skythic or 
Sakas ; and a little later we have names that seem to be Parthian, 
such as Gondopharas or Gudapharas, Abdagases," Orthagnes, &c. 
Gudapharas must have ruled about A.n. 25-50, and is the king 
mentioned in Christian tradition as having received the Apostle 
Thomas. A little later Kanishka the Kfishan became supreme from 
Kftbul to the Ganges. 

In those days a vast interchange of ideas was carried on between 
the east and the Hellenic and Roman worlds by means of the newly 
opened highways. It is, of course, impossible within the limits of 
this work more fully to describe this period, so highly important 
for the east as well as for the west; but a few cardinal points in 
connexion with the artistic efforts of the Indian world may be 
mentioned. The Greeks sought and found in India traces of their 
own gods; the tendency of the Hellenes, noticed as early as 
Herodotos, to identify the gods of barbarian races with their own, 
led to the recognition of the ancient conquests of Dionysos in 
India.* Just as Alexander the Great, impelled by the exigencies of 
Oriental court etiquette, assumed the title of a god; so, to reverse 
the process, the gods who, according to the legends, had performed* 
such miraculous feats in India, were soon represented as deified 
conquerors. The sages of Egypt and India had to furnish pre¬ 
tended proofs that the personages of their national mythology were 
only deified heroes. The Indian doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls was adopted, and in the Occident was utilized in a Puritanic 


Strabo, Qeog. xi, II, 2; l’lutaroli, He Sep. Gcr. p. H21; Lassen, Ind. Alt. lid. II, 
Ss. 313f., 340f.; Ih.it. Saktr. King!:, 1S0-15S; Sac. Shi. of Ike East, vol. XXXV, 
p xix f. ' 


2 Translated by Rhys Davids, Sac. She. of the Ba.it, vols. XXXV, XXXVI. 

'^ TT is no wound whatever for Cunningham’s hypothesis {.Tour. An. 8. Seng. 
Ariab-miw in 1 * jj 12 ^ is the Parthian who led tho revolt against 

4 Herodotos, ii, 50, &o.; Diodovos; iii, 63: Strabo xv 1 E 
1-3 j Arrian, Ind, } co, 5-7. 5 } * 
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direction' in order to sift the fast increasing crowds of gods and 
forms of worship which had been the result of the confusion of 
ideas, or to prove directly the incorrectness of the ancient legends, 
—the so-called Euhemerism. 

The story of the campaigns in these tropical lands created an 
interest in adventure and travel, and gave birth to tales of adven¬ 
ture, which, by means of foreign names, romantic descriptions and 
. strange themes, ventured to surpass reality. Greek ideas and 
narratives find their way into the Buddhist texts ; and Indian 
similes, fables and legends appear in the literature of the West. 
/Whether Greek dramatic art merely influenced the Indian, or 
founded it, may be left an open question. These attempts continued 
until the time of the later'Roman emperors—about the fifth century. 1 

With regard to India and the influence of Buddhism at 
this period,’ stress should be laid on the fact that an exactly 
analogous flood of Indian ideas, which had a much more powerful 
effect than in the case of the Graeco-Roman civilized world, set in 
at the same time towards the East and especially 
towards China and the lands east of India, and that this 
went on for centuries. About 65 a.d. the Han Emperor Ming-ti 
had Buddhist books brought from India; in the succeeding cen¬ 
turies Buddha’s religion made gigantic strides in East and Central 
Asia. Fah-hian, who visited India about a.d. 400, was acquainted 
with a set form of prayer to the Bodhisattva MaitrGya: the 
Buddhists outside India were thus, throughout this whole period, 
constantly in touch with the development of the doctrines in the 
mother-country. But the same Chinese pilgrim saw on Indian soil 
representations of the founder of the new religion for which Western 
art had afforded an ideal type. 

Under the heirs of the Greek power in India, the Yueh-chis, 
Turushkas, or Indo-Skythians, Greek or Western civilization still 
prevailed; but coupled with the interest of the ruling houses in 
Buddha’s doctrines, the Indo-Skythians may perhaps have become 
disciples of Buddha in their own country. The most potent of these 
kings was K a n i s h k a, 2 the KGshana. He ruled over a powerful 
kingdom including KGbul, GandhGra, Kashmir, the PanjGb, parts of 
RajasthGn, and the present N.W. Provinces. About the year 100 
A.D., at his instigation, there met, at Jalandhara in the Panjftb, a 
council of Buddhist teachers, which set itself the task of collecting 
and arranging the sacred writings and bringing about an agreement 
and a reconciliation between the different sects. At this council 
the sacred texts were no longer written in the ancient Pali or 
1 On this see Remand, Relations politiques el oommer. de t Empire roman 1nee 
VArie orientals (Paris, 1863); and Priaulx, Indian trarek of Apollonius of Tpana, 
and the Indian embassies to Home (Land. 1873),-J .11. 

s The Greek form of the name was formerly read K avlpuns, hut see Burgess, Ind. 
Ant. vol. Sill, p. 58, and M. A. Stein, ibid. vol. XVII, pp. B-lf. Senart considers 
the form Kaneslika as the correct one; Jour. As. SnieSer, tom. VII (1896), p. 11. 
Hiuen Thsang calls him Kanishka liftja of Ctandhfu-a; Beal, Si-yu-ki, vol. I, p. 56. 
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MAgadhi tongue, probably spoken by Buddha himself, but _ in 
Sanskrit. By this means the split between the now separating 
northern and southern schools became decided and 
lasting. The southern school does not recognise th<:_ council of 
JAlandhara in its traditions ; its own canons are in the I.’illi language ; 
the numerous heterodox works emanating from the sects that had 
been more or less influenced ■ by BrAhmanism, and which the 
northern school received for conciliatory reasons, arc also unknown 
to the southern church, which, now went its own way, and was in 
consequence removed from Hindu influences. I his southern church 
thus represents in her sacred canons the older and purer exposition 
of Buddha's doctrines. _ 

Now-a-days, since the extinction of Buddhism on Indian soil, 
besides the countries of Farther India—Burma Siam, and Kamboja, 
only Ceylon is still Buddhist, and it is regarded as flu! seat of the 
southern church. The northern school has gained Tibet, Nepal and 
China, with the neighbouring countries, but it has also made some 
way in Farther India, and in Java it has got a footing side by side 
with BrAhmanism. In Northern India, between the sixth and 
seventh centuries, Buddhism declined rapidly ; in Kashmir it held 
out longest. What it lost in the land of its birth it gained in 
Central Asia; twice it penetrated into Tibet, and there it not only 
brought all religious life into subjection, but contrived by means of 
its powerful hierarchy to gain also the political supremacy. In 
China, Buddhism is found in two sects— Foism, which was intro¬ 
duced from India, and Lamaism, which came from Tibet—side by 
side with other forms of religion; but it has lost much of its 
prestige. Japan received the Bairddha religion from Korea. In, 
the Indian Archipelago Buddhism is almost extinct. 

Buddhism of the MahAyana school continued to flourish in 
Gandhara including UdyAna, down to the dose of the fifth century. 
When Fah-hian visited the country about A.n. 404, he found 500 
monasteries and the people devoted to the Bauddha Path; but 
about 515 A.D. Mihirakula, a Hu»a, overran UdyAna and Kashmir, 
killed Si/;zha the Buddhist patriarch, and massacred the Buddhists. 
In the seventh century Hiuen Thsang, passing through the country, 
found the religion decadent; but fully a century later (a.I). 757-764) 
U-K'ong, who resided for some years in UdyAna, speaks of over 
.■300 monasteries of the SarvAstivadin or VaibhAshika school of 
MahAyAnists in this district, and the then ruling princes zealously 
patronised the monks. 

When, after long struggles, the Yueh-chis had been driven out of 
India proper, the dynasty of the Gupta; emperors became the 
dominant one. Under their rifle (a.d. 3*19-530) Buddhism began 
to M decidedly into decay. It had at an early date become 
divided into numerous sects or schools, which decidedly contributed 
to its loss of power; and the mass of the people, who could not 
follow the hair-splitting dialectics of these various schools,—who 
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had regular argumentative combats among themselves, 1 — fell back 
into the older and more eclectic cult of Brahmanism, which they 
had never altogether forgotten. The strong and continually in¬ 
creasing intrusion of Brahmawa elements into philosophical state¬ 
ment and into ritual gradually but completely transformed the old 
doctrines of Buddha. Unfortunately, with the fifth century the 
darkest period of Indian history begins; native sources of inform¬ 
ation cease almost entirely. What vve do know we owe to foreign 
writers: the Chinese pilgrims already mentioned—Fah-hian (cir. 
400 A.D.), Sung-yun (cir. 518 A.D.), and Hiuen Thsang (629-648 
A.D.). While the first of these found the Bauddha religion still 
pretty generally observed in India, Hiuen Thsang laments its 
decline. 

We have still to note the changes effected about the third 
century by the Christian religion, which, from western 
Asia, was spreading in all directions. Through Syrian sources, 
Christendom had become almost the immediate neighbour of 
Buddhism. 2 Alongside of the Christian religion stood the theories 
of the Zoroastrians; and from these two Manichxism had 
been evolved, which had already adopted certain Buddhist ideas 
also : everywhere a lively reaction of the old religious forms had set 
in against the new doctrines. For our purposes it is specially 
noteworthy that the Paraclete plays a prominent part in Mani’s 
doctrine, for, as we shall see, in the GAndhdra sculptures of the 
Pesh&war district, the Buddhist Messiah, Maitreyay- seems to be u 
reverenced almost more than the founder himself. 

Returning to Buddhist art, we find traces of Greek influence in 
Aroka’s buildings, in particular elements which neither the richness 
of form of the so-called Orientalising tendency, nor Persian influ¬ 
ences, suffice to explain. (Conf. above p. 57). The elements in 
question are essentially decorative, and quite in the Persian style; 
they consist of particular forms of creatures with fishes’ tails ( Mat - 
syanaris), hippocampi, makaras , centaurs, river-gods with human 
faces and the bodies of oxen, the thunderbolt, etc. Unfortunately, 
the miserable ruins of ancient Iranian art are altogether in¬ 
sufficient to represent the whole range of the influence which 
ancient Iran must have exercised in India. It is particularly 
regrettable that there is no answer to the question to what extent 
Greek hands may have been employed in the buildings of the 
Achaemenides. That Persian ideas were at work for a much 
longer time in India, and that they had a special influence on the 

1 Notices of such competitions, almost in the monastic style ol medieval times, 
occur in plenty in Tdranltha (Sohiefner’s transl.). Even still, the Lima religion 
prescribes similar competitions as school exeroises. Cont. Huo etGabet, Souvenir d’tin 
voyage dam la Tartaric, etc. (Paris, I860), tom. II, pp. 117-8. 

4 How influential the Christian communities were is evidenced hy the fact that the 
Christians (651 a.d.) buried with great ceremony the shamefully murdered Persian 
king Yazdigavd.—Ibn Athir, iii, 96, quoted hy 13. Kuhn, * Barlaam und Joasaph,’ 
Abhand. K. B. Acad. mss. (1893) 1 Cl. Bd. XX, i, S. 37; also Noldeke in ZeitscKd. 

D. M. GescB, 13d. XLIV, S. 621. 
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later Buddhism of the north, is shown by what follows. The cunei- 
form inscriptions of the time of the Achcemenides refer to the 
Indian peoples under two names, adopted by Herodotos also, as 
Hindu (Indoi) and G and fir A (Gandarioi).* These designations 
are peculiarly suitable for the two periods of Buddhist, art; if the 
style of Aioka and the Indian style that sprang from it are com¬ 
prised under the name Indian (Indo-Persian), the name GandarA 
(Skt. Gandhara and Gandhara) remains to designate the style 
adopted in the kingdom of that name, whose geographical, position 
we have defined above. The designations Graeco-Buddhist, Inclo- 
Baktrian, &c., which have been applied to them, are all, for various 
reasons, incorrect and misleading. 

Yet, of course, there is no lack of transitions and opposing 
tendencies. Thus, in India proper (at MathurA) are to be found 
traces of what Mr. Vincent Smith styles an I n cl a - H e 11 e n i c 
school, which represents subjects purely Greek. The best known 
relief, which belongs to this group, is the so-called Silenus, now in 
the Calcutta Museum; a second represents Hercules with the 
Nemaean lion. 2 To this little known school, which ought possibly 
to be somehow connected with the stay of Megasthenes at PAtna, 
belongs the representation of Mara with bow and arrow, and also 
some similar older Greek elements which differ entirely from the 
GAndhAra sculptures, and are still to be found even in Brahmanical 
art. Both the sculptures mentioned above are Greek in form, but 
the figure of the woman in Grecian dress, represented on the 
Silenus relief, shows Indian influence in its exaggerated outlines. 
To this group also belongs an Athene found in the GandhAra terri¬ 
tory, 3 and described by Vincent Smith. . It is now in the museum 
at Lahor. 

The rich antiquarian remains of the KAbul valley and Indian 
frontier were brought to notice between 6o and 70 years ago by 
Mr. C. Masson, Dr. Honigberger, General Ventura, and Captains 
Court and P. T. Cautley. The ManikyAla and other stApas were 
opened and large numbers of Grmco-Baktrian and Taka coins were 
collected, together with some sculptures. These excited much 
interest among scholars at the time; and after the PanjAb came 
under British rule in 1849 wider scope was afforded to investigators; 
the ancient sites, particularly in Yusufzai', became accessible, and 
soon yielded numerous sculptures which have, in various ways, 
reached our Museums. The late Sir E. Clive Bayley obtained the 
first collection made at JamAlgarM, but,—placing these valuable 


1 Inscriptions of Persepolis and of Nakhsh-i-Rnslam. in Jour, It. As. Boo., vol. X 
(1817), pp. 280:and 294. 

2 Silenus, Anderson’s Archaol. Cal., pt. I, pp. 169-176f, Nemcan lion, ibid, 1111. 
190-1; Ar. Sur. Ind., vol. XYII, p. 109. Another Silenus was found by Mr. Growse :it 
MatburiL; J.A. S. Beng., vol. XLIV (1876), pt. i,pp. 212-15; and references above 
on p. 84, note 2. 

3 Ini. Monuments, pt. I, pi. 91,1; conf. also the pedestal in Lahor Museum, repre¬ 
sented in Jour. Ind. Art, ftc,, vol. VIII, pi. 20, 7, and Jour. R. I, Br, Arch. (1894), 
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sculptures in the Crystal Palace for exhibition,—they were destroyed 
by the fire in November 1866, and this before they had even been 
photographed. 1 In November, 1885, General Cunningham shipped 
a large and important collection to England, which was lost in the 
steamer "Indus" off Ceylon. A very large number were excavated 
for the Government of India in the Yusufzai' district, and were 
distributed among the various Museums in India, much to the 
detriment of their proper study. The largest collections are in the 
Museums of f.ahor and Calcutta. 2 Numbers have from time to time 
been acquired by private individuals, and some have found their 
way to the British Museum, the Berlin Ethnographical Museum, the 
Louvre, Vienna, the Edinburgh University, 3 &c., &c. 

In the numerous reliefs thus found, a quite new and very remark¬ 
able development is presented. The ruins are found in the 
neighbourhood of Peshawar, the ancient Purushapura, at one time 
the capital of the Gandhara kingdom, at Jamalgarhi, Takht-i-BAM, 
Shahr-t-Bahlol, and places in the Sw&t (Buvetstu,' Gr. Soastos) 
district. Monuments of a similar style are found farther to the 
west, such as the colossi of Bamiy&n and so on, and also farther 
to the east. 

It is to the late Mr. Jas. Fergusson (1808-1886) that we owe the 
first scientific discussion of these monuments and of the Indian art 
represented by them; and whatever advances we have made since, 
have been largely due to his work as a remarkably skilful and wise 
pioneer, abreast of the knowledge of his time. Serious attention 
was first drawn to the subject by his writings, and the materials 
have since been largely increased. 1 We are thus in a position now 
to attempt to advance a step and to arrange the results attained 
and apply them to the further interpretation of our materials. 

The antiquities discussed by Fergusson, Cunningham, Bailey, and 
others, and made known to the public in part by Cole, 5 have since 
been treated more in detail in the excellent paper of Vincent Smith 

1 All the record we have of them is a short, descriptive note by Sir E. C. Bayley, 
with eleven rough lithographed sketches in Jour. As. Soc. Be no., vol. XXI (1852), 
ppi 606-621.—J.B. 

2 Besides those sent to labor and Calcutta Museums, smaller collections were sent 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum at Bombay, to Madras, and even to Rangoon.—J.B. 

3 Sixty-three pieces, largely from Swflt, are in the Berlin Ethnographical Museum, 
and it was chiefly to explain and illustrate them that the following portiou of the 
Randbuch was written. ‘ The late Dr. Leitner, while at labor, formed a splendid 
collection, which he bi'ought to Woking. I11 other private hands there are numbers, 
which, unfortunately, are generally unknown and practically inaccessible to students 
while unpublished.—J.B. 

4 Rist. Ind. and East. Archit., pp. 72-83,169-181. 

5 Major H. H. Cole puhlished thirty plates of Qrieco-Bnddhist Sculptures from 
Yisuftal, as a fasciculus of the work on ‘Preservation of National Monuments’ (1885). 
This work is out of print; hut twelve of the plates were reproduced in the reprint of 
Preservation of Rational Monuments in India (London, 1896), and other seventeen, 
(with sixty-four additional) iu the Ancient Monuments, S;e., of India, Part I (London, 
1897)". In the Journal of Indian Art and Industry, vol. VIII, a further series of 
twenty-five plates and thirty-eight cuts have been published.—J.B. 
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and in an important article by M. Senart. 1 Both discuss, from 
different points of view, the period to which the sculptures belong ; 
the former would extend them over the first five centuries of our 
era, placing the most flourishing period in the third and first half of 
the fourth century; the latter does not incline'to extend the period 
to so late a date, and regards the second century and earlier half of 
the third as its principal period. Mr. V. Smith lays stress on 
certain features of the art as being Roman rather than Greek. 
This distinction, however, must not be carried too far: it is one.of 
age rather than of origin. Roman art had always been in¬ 
fluenced by Greek taste and models, through the races of Greek 
descent in Southern Italy ; and finally— 

Grrecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio. 

Roman art in sculpture and decorative invention was primarily 
Hellenic; the Greeks developed Roman architecture in their own 
facile creative way, ever inventing new forms of ornament and lavish¬ 
ing upon it their wealth of decorative taste. We may call the art of 
the early Christian centuries Roman, as being produced under 
Roman rule, but it was Greek minds that inspired and Greek 


hands that executed it. Greek artists, in their wanderings, carried 
with them the types and style of the age to which they belonged. 
And during the first three centuries of our era, Greek art was an 
article of exportation, and artists—art practitioners—also seem to 
have travelled everywhere in search of employment. Naturally, 
they would copy or adapt the models of their native art to meet 
the demands of their foreign clients of whatever religion. 2 

The few inscriptions found in connexion with the GAndhflra 
sculptures or on the same sites are dated from 103 to 384 of an 
undetermined era. The first, that of Gondophares, is in his 26th year, 
and he is otherwise placed in the first century a.d. This would refer 
the epoch to about the middle of the previous century, and the 1 Sam- 
vat’ era dates from 57 B.c. If, then, we adopt this for all the dates, 
—and there is no reason for supposing the use of more' eras than 
one among these inscriptions, unless indicated, nor for supposing 
another era than the Samvat one beginning in the same century, 
—we may thus place the accession of Gondophares in a.d. 21-22, 
and his 26th year in A.D. 47 ; the Theodoras inscription would fall in 
a.d. 57 ; the PanjtSr inscription in 65 ; that of Loriyan Tangai in 
262and that of Hasbtnagar in A.D. 32s. 3 All these dates are 
wrthin the limits otherwise indicated for the age of the sculptures. 
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The period of development is limited then between the birth 
of Christ and the fifth century A.D. In the seventh century, as 
stated above, the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Thsang found the build¬ 
ings in ruins, with clear traces of long decay. The most ancient 
of all the sculptures are, of course, those which represent purely 
Greek subjects, such as the Athene mentioned above. A further 
development revealing an idealistic and a realistic tendency, but at 
the same time a series that is more Hellenic and one more Indian, is 
very noticeable in different pieces of sculpture which, unfortunately, 
cannot possibly be examined in Europe. One seems to recognise 
a great many of the borrowings made: Greek elements, Roman, 
and even Christian, The Gindhdra school has consequently a 
certain analogy with the old Etruscan. Even here an indigenous 
naturalism is found side by side with the influence of the archi¬ 
tectural styles of west Asia—the Etruscan intermixed with the 
Greek. But as Italian art gradually passes into Christian, and 
endeavours to derive from the old types models for the saints of 
the new religion which has overthrown heathenism ; so, in the 
GAndhlra school, extraordinarily similar types are developed for 
the Buddhist saints. A wide range of homogeneous resemblances 
is apparent here: both religions, Christian and Buddhist, have in 
their ethical doctrines much that is related; the same extei-nal 
means, outrunners of ancient art, 
contribute to the development of 
the types, and, in addition, direct 
borrowing is evident. By its repre¬ 
sentation of forms, the school of the 
GAndh&ra monasteries is only a 
daughter of ancient art; but, as it 
represents none but Indian subjects 
—the saints and legends of a purely 
Indian religion,—it belongs entirely 
to Indian life: and this so much the 
more that it forms the groundwork 
for the canonical representation of 
the founder of the religion and 
several other personages, especially 
of the northern school; so also the 
Greek art of composition, as will 
be shown more in detail below,.from 
this time onward, is apparent .in 
Buddhist art in all lands. 

In what follows we shall try to 
indicate the types occurring in the 
Greek sculptures, to fix their names 
as far as possible, and generally to 
sketch their genesis and further development. 

As the central figure of most of these compositions (though also 



41. Relief with scenes from 
the live op Gautama Buiidha 
(Takht-t-TMit). Original iu Berlin 
Museum, 20 inches high. 
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occurring frequently by itself), the representation of the f o u n d e r 
of the Buddhist religion appears as a finished type (fig. 41). He is 
given again in the form of a young man, in a long robe which 
covers both shoulders. The face, in the older and more ideal con¬ 
ceptions, shows features resembling those of Apollo, while on the 
more modern and more stereotyped pieces the features are distinctly 
Hindu. The representations in Chapter IV. show the extremes 
fairly well. The hair is arranged in a krobylos: sometimes the 
figure is represented sitting, Indian fashion, with legs drawn up ; at 
others standing with the right hand uplifted, or striding towards 
the right, and so on. The draping and treatment of the garments 
is thoroughly Hellenic; on the more ancient slabs it is often very 
delicate, and here and there it has quite a distinctive character; 
but on the later representations the different garments, which have 
become conventional and stereotyped, are arrangecT in a fashion 
that is decidedly not Indian. The position of the hand, and the 
arrangement of the garments, bear a certain relation to the treat¬ 
ment represented, and become typical in their portrayal of 
particular crises in Buddha’s life. As the symbol of his claim to 
adoration, there appears a large nimbus surrounding the head 
(Sans, bhdman&ala, prabhamavAala). On the reliefs of the Asoka 
period, and the sculptures on the gates of Sanchi, which are related, 
the nimbus, as a symbol of the gods, is not quite unknown (Buddha 
does not appear in them at all); on the other hand it appears at 
AmarUvatt, and, with some other elements, belongs to the interest¬ 
ing evidences which point to contact between these sculptures and 
those of the G&ndhfira school (see ill. from Amarilvatl in ch. iv). 

The nimbus is borrowed from-the Greek school, yet it appeared 
very late in Greek art—in the time of Alexander. 1 Together with 
the kindred halo, it belongs originally to the celestial deities ; it is 
interesting to note that, in this sense, it is not wanting in the Gftn- 
dhara sculptures. On the relief from Jamcllgarhi the deities of the 
sun and moon are represented with the nimbus. But that Gautama, 
not merely as Buddha, but also as a prince, receives the nimbus, 
provesthat at that time his deification was already generally accepted. 
For such an attribute—which can properly be given only to a god 
of light,—must necessarily have separated him from the other 
figures, and put him on an equal footing with the deities there 
represented with the nimbus. That the Persian fire-worship 
facilitated the transference of the attribute is an important point, 
to which we must call attention, as, at a later date, Persian influ¬ 
ences show themselves still more strongly. The nimbus is a purely 
artistic element which, executed in stone, presents a strange 
appearance, and points in the clearest way to an old school of art. 
In connection with this, the fact is to be noted that in reliefs 


1 Soe Steptai, mmbrn und Stnhlenb-ma, iu M4m. do I’Aond. St. Pclenbourg, 
61110 Ser. t. IX; Mid oput Sarclaer, Coin* of Qreok and Sn/tMan King*, pll. xiii, 9; 

, xxvin, 22, 23; xxvi; 8, and xxxii, 14; Sentirl, Jour, As. 8me Scr. 
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which go back to the ancient types of plastic composition ( eg. 
ill. 41, 57, 70) the nimbus is not found, while in artistically 
executed representations it exists (conf. ill. 50, &c.). But for the 
solution of this difficulty more data are necessary. In reliefs which 
represent scenes from the life of Gautama before he had left his 
home and obtained enlightenment, he is represented in royal garb, 
in the same manner as gods and kings are represented on the 
Sanchi sculptures. It is true that there the figures are Greek also, 
and the nimbus makes him clearly conspicuous in the later works 
of art. In the fourth chapter the Buddha-type will be treated in 
detail. 

As concerns the gods,—as was indicated above (p. 38), they 
retain the regal type, though sometimes with the addition of a 
nimbus (conf. ill. 50) ; and if, in the sculptures of the Aroka period, 
a characterisation of the individual divine figure does not exist, 
expressing the r61e of a deity by his bodily presence, on the other 
hand we may observe that the GAndhara sculptures exhibit, in this 
respect, a rich individualization. Let us remember, first, then, that 
in the former, only attributes—the thunderbolt, lotus, and flowers 
—and in pillar figures the vAhanas of the gods are determinative ; 
and now let us look somewhat more closely at the individual types 
of divinities. 

Brahm A (or the Brahma gods as a class), who, from the de¬ 
scription given in the Avidtlreniddna, cannot be mistaken on the 
relief above-mentioned, has a kind of krobylos—a jdta —on his 
head, and, so far as can be seen from the somewhat damaged 
relief, is bearded. He is also represented as a BrAhma«a. The 
figure of BrahmA on this relief, which is probably of later date, 
reminds one thereby in a remarkable way of Peter. The gar¬ 
ments are quite Grecian. The divine attributes, mentioned above 
—thunderbolt, flowers, ,&c.—are wanting to him (see also fig. 40). 

The most important personality of the older Bauddha Pantheon 
—S a k k a (S. .Sakra)—should, however, be expected to bear his 
attribute of the thunderbolt (conf. fig. 40). In fact, many thunder¬ 
bolt bearers appear, but varied to a remarkable extent. 

On the reliefs, which represent scenes from the life of the great 
Teacher as he moves about among his fellow-men—teaching, 
reconciling, healing, and working wonders—the GAndhAra sculp¬ 
tures almost invariably show, close to Buddha himself, a strange 
figure, the explanation of which has occasioned much discussion. 
In more highly decorative compositions this figure appears also, 
but in a corner of the whole, and not directly beside Buddha. The 
sketches in ill. 42 show some of the numerous variations in the 
representation of this being on earlier and later reliefs. One 
attribute, however, is common to all—a peculiar club-like object 
which the figure sometimes grasps by the middle with his right 
hand, and sometimes holds upright on his palm. In the case of 
the more modern reliefs [e.g. Nos. 2 and 5), one gets the impression 
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that the sculptor has not known exactly what the object was intended 
to represent. On the earlier and better composed reliefs, like the 
one from which No. I is copied, this object is more distinct, and it 
is always grasped by the middle (as in ill. 40). 

This figure General Cunningham regarded as Devadatta, and 
others have agreed with this identification. According to the 



legends, Devadatta was j Y\ \ a cousin but an adversary 
of Buddha, and repeatedly \ \ plotted against his life. The 

conjecture has been sup- J I VI posed to derive support 

from the fact that on a ^ ' < J sculpture in Labor Museum 1 

this supposed Devadatta is girt with a sword (No. 

5). But it is to be noted that the figure appears in the repre¬ 
sentation of scenes from Buddha’s life, where Devadatta, according 
to the legends, could not have been present; as at the discourse at 
Banaras in the Deer Park, and at the Nirvana scene,—where the 
Vajra-bearer invariably appears. And, further, it is a feature 
common to nearly all the examples that the upper part of the 
body is depicted naked (sometimes to the middle of the thigh). 
Even if we must always take Greek forms into account, it is in¬ 
dubitable that, on the basis of a religion which regarded the nude 
quite as unfavourably as did the Christian religion, this almost 

1 Indian Monts, pi. 132. A soene in the KfWyapa legend. 
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invariable nudity must have a meaning. Even if Devadatta was 
really the Guru of a sect of naked monks, the partial covering is 
unintelligible, 1 

Next it has been argued that Mara, the evil one, is represented 
by this figure; and for this view the argument stands thus:— 
The head of the figure, where preserved, differs widely in 
character. On the old and beautifully composed relief from 
which No. 1 is taken, the head is like that of Silenus, with 
tonsure, sensual face, and thin, streaky beard. On another (No. 6) 
he has bristling hair and a full beardi and is somewhat wild and 
demoniacal in look and bearing. In representation No. 4, which 
is taken from a relief representing the one given in fig. 57, the 
club-bearer is represented with a youthful appearance and with a 
wreath upon his hair. No. 5 is taken from a rougher replica of the 
same composition. The features of the head shown in No. 3, from 
a representation of the discourse at Banaras, which forms part of a 
pointed arch, express malicious joy. The club-bearer, it is inferred, 
therefore, is a being who looks with an 
Buddha’s miracles and upon every practical 
proof of his ministry, who lies in wait con¬ 
tinually, but is careful not to enter into 
direct opposition to him. In one instance 
this figure is represented (.ill. 57) with a fan 
(Hind, chauri), with which he fans the 
great Teacher. The lying in wait and the 
mockery seem expressed on the relief repre¬ 
sented in ill.7o(from Natthu,nearSangMo), 
which depicts Gautama Buddha’s death. In 
the centre of the composition, behind the 
couch of the dying, is seen a bearded figure 
which raises high his left hand with the club¬ 
like attribute. On a rough replica of the 
same representation (ill. 74) this divinity 
stands at the head of the Buddha entering 
Nirv4«a. On this relief he is naked but 
for a short loin-cloth, and unbearded ; in 
his left hand he holds his club-like attri¬ 
bute, and with the, right he points to Buddha’s head. The relative 
size of the figure varies in different sculptures; while on some it 
is of the same size as the other figures, there are instances where 
it is of dwarf-like diminutiveness. It, however, is admitted that 
on some reliefs at least (ill. 44, &c.), he manifestly stands in a 
position as if a protecting guardian. 3 

1 Monier Williams, Buddhism, pp. 52, 474. 

2 Cole, Pres. Nat. Mon., Gr.-Bad. Sc. pi. 17; Burgess. Molds, hid. pi. 115, 7. 

3 That the same figure may appear on a combined slab in two different forms within 
the ditferent relief areas—boro bearded and again unbearded—need not surprise 11s in 
the oase of the Gilndham school which, exercising its art mechanically, always repeats 
certain compositions. 
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Now the figure may represent the old thunder-god Sakka, and, 
indeed, ought to represent him in all the instances where he 
appears in a protective and sympathetic way. For Sakka is the 
Deus ex machine of the Bauddha legends; when anything im¬ 
portant is about to happen on earth, his throne in heaven grows 
warm, and he hastens down to interfere in the interests of right 
and truth. 1 


But, further, apart from the features as they now exist in these 
sculptures, the appearance of the figure is nowhere represented as 
distinctly inimical; and we may pause before regarding it as in 
any case representing Mkra—the implacable enemy of the Buddha; 
—in fact, it would be entirely against all Buddhist ideas that he 
should ever appear among the followers of the Vanquisher. 2 

In the different representations of the Nirv&rca ssene, too, the 
personage in question appears to be clearly identified by the 
legends as Sakka, Jfatamanya, or VajrapA«i—the bearer of the 
thunderbolt. In a former birth, they relate, he had been the son 
of a Chakravartti, or universal ruler, and had taken a vow to defend 
Buddhism ; he was then born king of the Devas of the Traya- 
striwijat heavens, and as such is the representative of the secular 
power and protector of the Sawzgha or church. Hence he came to 
be represented as the constant attendant of Buddha and ever at 
his call, holding the vajra as ready to crush every enemy. He 
attended at Gautama’s birth, and at his flight from home; he 
assisted SujatA to prepare his meal on the attainment of Buddha- 
hood; with other Devas he congratulated Buddha on his victory 
over Mara; at the Muchalinda tree he brought Buddha fruit, a 
tooth-cleanser, and water to bathe his face; on the conversion of 
Bimbis&ra, in the form of a young BrAhmazza, he advanced through 
the crowd before Buddha, singing his praise. In the Ambatiha 
Sutta we read that, when Gautama was forcing AmbalMa to a 
confession, ' the spirit who bears the vajra 3 stood over above Am- 
baWza in the sky with a mighty mass of iron, all fiery, dazzling 
and aglow, with the intention, if he did not answer, there and then 
to split his head in pieces. And the Blessed one perceived the spirit 
bearingthe thunderbolt,and so did Amba/if/za the Brahmazza.’ Lastly, 
when he saw Buddha was about to depart, Sakka exclaimed in grief, 


1 1 reluctantly differ from Professor Griinwedel as to tlfe weight of his argument 
outlined above. We must bear in mind that this figure in all these sculptures is 
carved in most refractory material,.011 a very small scale, has been weathered by more 
than a millemum, and was, almost certainly, originally covered by a thin coating of 
plaster and painted. Such considerations should make us chary of laying too much 
stress on the features left on those small figures. Then the theory that the thunder¬ 
bolt is an attribute of Mitra and of the Devas generally is one for which I know of no 
sufficient evidence.—J.B, 

. 2 In this and the following paragraphs, I state the view which to me seems iuost con¬ 
sistent with the legends and the reliefs.—J. B. 
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‘The Tathagata is about to leave us to enter the great Nirvftwa; 
he will no longer teach us, he will no longer protect us. The 
. poisoned shaft hath entered deep, the flame of sorrow riseth up-’ 
Then letting fall the diamond sceptre, in despair he rolled himself 
in the dust, and rising again full of grief and compassion he ex- 
. claimed, ‘ In the vast ocean of birth and of death who shall be our 
boat and our oar? In the darkness of a, long night, who shall be 
our lamp and our watch?’ Both Fah-hian and Hiuen Thsang refer 
to this and to the stupa raised on the spot. 1 Now this Nirva«a 
scene is one of the most frequently represented, and in most, if not 
all, the reliefs Sakka appears there—often as a burly, bearded man, 
naked to the waist—either fallen to the ground, or standing by the 
dying teacher in an attitude of grief. The hand upon the head, or 
raised in the air, or pointing to the dying, are attributes expressive 
of grief or dtemay. 

The Nirvi«a subjects thus explained lead us to conclude that in 
the others,—whether he appeared as a comely young BrAhma«a 
(fig.40) or in the burly form reminding us of a copy of a Zeus,—we 
have the same Aakra in all, distinguished as the thunderbolt-bearer 
or Vajrap&m ; and as Strabo and his authorities regarded Indra as 
identical with the Jupiter Pluvius 3 of the Greeks, we can readily 
imagine how an artist at all familiar with the classical forms, on 
being called upon to represent the Indian ruler of the atmosphere, 
would naturally take some well-known type of Zeus as his model, 
and with the bushy locks he would copy also the nude trunk and 
even the beard of his originals. 3 When a form was demanded 
representing the Deva'as a young Br&hmatja,’ more or less modifF 
cation and adaptation would be introduced; but the refractory 
character of the material would interfere with the nicer details of 
feature and the like. Whether the appearance in the earlier 
Gandhdra sculptures of a god bearing a thunderbolt always seen 
near the person of Buddha may, at a later date, have originated the 
Bodhisattva Vajrap&wi of the northern school, 1 must remain 
a probable conjecture. 

1 Sp. Hardy, Man, of Bud.198, 298f., 355f.; Beal,,Sw/«-K,vol.II,p.36;RGnmsatand 
Klaproth, Foe-koue-ki, p. 239; uonf. Bigandet, Legend of Gandama, vol. I, pp. 111-2, 
151-5, II, p. 75 ; Rliys Davids, Slid. Birth Stories, pp. 67, 86,109,116-17. In Leggo’s 
translation of Eah-kian the illustration (No. 8) of the NirviUa scene, from a Chinese 
work, shows Sakra fallen to the ground beside his sceptre.—J.B. 

3 Strabo, lib. xv, 0.1, § 69; couf. Lassen, hid. Alter, lid. II, S. 702-3; Muir, Or. 
Sansk. Texts, vol. V, p. 77. 

3 Conf. Globus (1899), vol. LXXIII, No. 2, p. 170, fig. 2. There is another repliua 
of No. 14, on which the bearded figure holds the thunderbolt—wliieh is wanting here. 
Conf. Jour. Ind. Art, vol. VIII, pp. 78 and 35, pi. 10, fig. 4. 

4 Further, as Vajrapitai swears to Buddha’s dootriue, so Buddha—his master and 
defender—must have at his disposal VajraptUi’s weapon, the thunderbolt. Thus the 
legend o'f Buddha’s thunderbolt arises, and also the use of tbe small brass oajras 
(r Do-rje, Mongol: Ojir) whioh to this day areainong the most indispensable attributes 
of a Lama. But that pictorial representations have exercised a very important influ¬ 
ence on the creation of Bauddka legends has beeu mentioned when speaking of the 
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Mira Pipiyin, or Vayavarti (p. 39), rarely, if ever, appears, in 
Bauddha sculptures, except in the representations of the temptation 
scene. There, among the weapons that he and his host threaten 
to hurl at Aikyamuni, his sceptre javelin or vajra may appear, but 
not specially as an attribute, for the bow and arrow's are rather his 
distinctive symbol. 



41. GAtfDHARA BEtiEF. From a photograph. 

On the relief (ill. 44)® Buddha is represented with the wheel 
symbol, supported on the trisula, therefore preaching and sur¬ 
rounded by disciples. He sits under the Bodhi tree; and among 
his surroundings, a bearded figure appears on his right hand and 

throne supports of the Lamas, and can hardly he sufficiently emphasised. With refer¬ 
ence to the spread of Buddhism and the intercourse between different countries, it is 
interesting to note that the thunderbolt worshipped in Se-ra near Llm-sii originated 
in Persia (conf. Laufer, Sitzmgsber. iler Phil. Kl. Bayer-Aoad, 1898, III, S. 591). 
I would remark that Mitra has been received into the system at least of the red- 
capped Lamas (Padmasambliava’s school) as Tse-nui-ra. He is the tutelary deity of 
Sam-ye, the most ancient monastery of Tibet, whore he enjoys a strange ritual: Jour. 
Buddh, Text Soe., vol. V (1897), ii, pp. 3-4 But there a tutelary deity also—Kia- 
kaa, i.e. vajra —is worshipped; oouf. Jiische, Tib. Diet. s.v. However, these remarks 
are not decisive for our reliefs, though they may be of value for the later history of 
this type.—A. G. 

2 In Lahor Museum; soe Ini. Momma i 
Birth-Stories, p. 100. 


'its, pi. 96; and conf. Kliys Davids, Buddhist 
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one without beard to the left. As to their persons we can say- 
nothing, as almost nought but the shoulders are seen. The identity 
of the bearded head with that of the thunderbolt-bearer on the 
Nirv&«a reliefs (No. 70) is evident; but we can hardly assume that 
the attitude here is inimical to the Teacher, or that the two heads 
represent a good and an evil divinity. In the line of sculptures 
above, we see the vajra-bearer on Buddha’s left—here, too, with a 
sword—while another deva kneels on the right. 

The designation Vajrapam which we assign to these figures in 
the reliefs, suggests other conceptions—quite a new phase in the 
development of Buddhism. We have before us a descriptive term 
or poetical appellation which has crystallized into a special deity; 1 — 
the term itself was perhaps taken from a Stotra, such as the verses 
of the Lalita-Vistara, —a term,-indeed, which may even go back to 
the sculptor's studio. Let us fancy how the artist receives his com¬ 
mission : According as there is more or less space available, the 
pious donor will pay more or less; a Buddha, a thunderbolt-bearer, 
a few N&gas, &c., will be brought together from the ready made 
figures and grouped as desired. Thus we see that we must 
everywhere work with a history of the types em¬ 
ployed, and that these artist’s types, in details as 
well as in whole compositions, may be used for dif¬ 
ferent individuals and different events. Doubtless, 
in the development of the Gandh&ra period, changes of inter¬ 
pretation may have taken place, even through the artist himself. 
Let us remember that the huts of the Middle Ages were often the 
birthplaces of new doctrines: thus the idea strikes us that the 
Grasculi and their disciples, who executed the first reliefs in 
Gandhara, were not without their influence on the religion. The 
artist is surely the first exponent of his own work. In the circum¬ 
stances we have here, such must have been the case, when a 
mythology had to be first created from fixed types. No one has 
described this better, with reference to the circumstances in Gaul, 
than M. A. Foucher: 1 —"Do you want a Hesus, a Teut&tes? We 
can give you a Mars, a Mercury, and you can worship them under 
other names. We do not know your goddess Sulcis—you people 
of Aquae Solis (Bath), but how would it do to make this represent¬ 
ation of Athena stand for her image ?...’’ 

If now we consider more closely the early materials from which the 
Gftndhftra sculptor chose to represent the Indian legends, there offer 
themselves as the basis of his types—Zeus represented with the 
eagle ( = Garurfa); the eagle with the thunderbolt ( vajra)\ the 
eagle with Ganymede 3 (Garurfa with the Nfigakanyd: conf. p. 109). • 

1 On tlie genesis of new gods from epithets, conf. Grde Bionay, Materiaux pour 
senir A PMstoin de la deese TArA, Paris, 1805, p. 64. 

2 ‘L’Art Bouddliique dans l’Inde’ in Revue de Vhisloire des Religions , tom. XXX 
(1894.), pp, 366ff. Conf. for Hesus or Esus and Teutfttes, Lucan, i, 415; Laotuntius, i, 21. 

3 The employment of this type ill the Persian style plays an important part at the 
period of the migrations of peoples. Conf. Hampel, der Oold/uni von Nagy Szent 
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If we call the figure Vajrapft*i, what is it to be called when it 
appears twice on the same relief ? We must decide (ill. 45) — 

(I) Whether we should call the one Vajrapfiwi, the other, Mira 
or Indra (^akra). The latter is quite possible, since the texts often 
indicate both (as well as Siva and Rudra) as different gods side by 

SI W Whether we should think of the old Indian panoramic scenes 
which would permit two representations of the same person to 
appear on the same panel: but, so far as our evidence goes, pano¬ 
ramas are usually divided by pillars. The figures also are here so 
varied in appearance, dress, and attitude that we might readily sup¬ 
pose they are different. 

The representation relates to the snake king Elapatra. Elapatra 
the N&ga appears before 

K Syrti’Vnffl Buddha in human shape, 

hSlKN in order to hear his teach- 

! ing. Buddha requires him 

' to show himself in his true 

form as a snake. The 
N&ga answers that he is 
afraid of the Garuias, the 
hereditary enemiesof the 
NAgas. Then Buddha 
commands Vajrapflid to 
protect him. VajrapA.»i 
does so and the N&ga 
appears as a gigantic 
snake. The relief shows 
a small Vajrapam in the 
background, who raises 
the thunderbolt threat¬ 
eningly, while in the 
foreground the Naga king, accompanied by his wife, stands before 
Buddha in water, and a second thunderbolt-bearer walks behind 
the Buddha. The indication of the Ndgas is the usual snakes 
appearing over the heads of the hero worshippers. 

Sakka, converted into a Vajrapflm, loses his old Hindu character 
as a nature god ; and, as is common with the Buddhists, he is 
multiplied into a class of Devas: thus, when Buddha returned to 
Kapilavastu, “the eight Vajraphwis surrounded him as an escort," 
and “divine i'akra, with a multitude of Devas belonging to Kama- 

il tiklos, Budapest, 1885, figs. 4, 10,11, 89. Compare, further on, for example, the 
bronze medallion in Speier, Jarhb. des Fereins der AlteHhumsfreumle im Meinlande. 
Hft. lviii, Tf. 1. This combination of the Vajrapfl.tn with the Garurfa still lives in 
Lamaism: there is a Vnjrapdai aocompanied by Garudas, the Tairapft»i-ftehftrva.— 
oonf. Globus, 1899, S. 1704; and one with Garuda wing's, IChyun-shog-ehan. 

, ’ Conf.!Sohiefnar, rndeA is4« is beschreibtmg des SAkyammi, S. 19 [S, A.] ; the same, 
llah&lcatyilyanauud-KOmg Tsoha«drapradyota, J in M(m,de VAcad. de St Peia-sbovrn 
tom, XXII (1875), p. 11, 
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loka. took their place on the left hand.” Vajrap&wi thus got 
separated from iakra and was converted into a distinct god, or 
into a Bodhisattva; lastly, Yakra sinks into a Yaksha. 1 

The later Indian art retained the thunder¬ 
bolt bearer: we see him as Sakka, for example, 
on the Amar&vatf relief (in ch. iv.) s where he 
is present when Rahula, Buddha's son, de¬ 
mands his inheritance from his father, and is 
clothed as a monk. Another figure which, 
though many handed, we must call Vajrapawi, 
is carved in the Vuvakarma Buddhist chaitya 
cave at Elura, and is here given as an example 
in fig. 47. 

Though different sculp¬ 
tors may have taken their 
own ways of representing 
M&ra, still there was a fixed 
type also for this Deva. 

He appears, at a later date, 
in full festal attire, youthful 
in figure, with bow and 
arrow; and in this type' 

(fig. 49) he appears at Bud¬ 
dha's temptation. He-is 
thus brought into compar¬ 
ison with K A m a or S m a r a, 
of the Hindu pantheon, who 
also bears the names of £ 

Mara and Tamdntaka. The i n ” Lalior Museum. 
worship of this latter god 
seems to have been much cultivated in mediaeval India. His attri¬ 
butes, bow and arrow and Makara, ill. 33 (Dolphin) suggest that 
there is some connexion with the Greek Eros:* 

On the relief on ill. 50, the lower subject presents Gautama on 
his faithful horse Kan/Aaka, riding out of the gate to spend his life 
as a begging ascetic. At the gate, from which the guards are flee¬ 
ing, stands a kingly form with a nimbus, the divinity (perhaps) 
of the palace gate ( dvare adhivatthd deva t a) , and, if so, a local 
divinity, quite in the style of later Hellenic art. With regard to the 
Hellenic influence under which the composition originated, it is of 
interest, further, to note that the right hand of the divinity stretches 
out into the frame and so points forcibly to what is following. 

1 In Japan the two temple guardians called Ni-d, and habitually found at the en¬ 
trances, are uamed as Indra und Brahmll; but tlieir type is derived from Vnjmpft.iH 
(Shomei-kougo). Vassilief, Le Somldhisme (tr. par M. L 11 damme), pp. 197, and 
168 ; Sehiefner, Tib. Lebeutleschr. S. Id. 

2 Prom Fergusson, Tree and Serp. War. pi. lix, p. 189. 

•’ Burgess, Elura Care Temples in Ar. Sur. W. Ind. vol. V, pi. xix, 4. 

4 The Holt or Hdll, the spring festival in honour of Krishna’s sporting with tire 
Gopis, may perhaps be indirectly connected with Kdma,—but this is doubtful, 
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opened the door, Mftra came with the intention of stopping Gautama; 
and, standing in the air, he exclaimed, “ Depart not, my lord ! in 
seven days from now the wheel of empire will appear, and' will make 
you sovereign over the four continents and the two thousand ad¬ 
jacent islands.” When Gautama asks who he is, he receives the 
reply “I am Vasavatti" (Sk. Vayavarti—‘acting under the will of 
another ’), Gautama's victory over the tempter is well represented 
by the immovable attitude of the chief figure here, as also by that 
of the umbrella-bearer stepping out vigorously over the relief. - 

it must be admitted, however, that any quite accurate apportion¬ 
ment of names for the accessory figures in this composition can 
hardly be. given, since it has to do with a more or less extended 
scheme. 

M ft r a’s army, which combats Buddha and seeks to drive him 
from the “ dia«iond seat " under the Bodhi-tree at Gayft, is effectively 
represented in the G&ndhara school by means of popularised figures 
of demons which have 
received at Greek 
hands a powerful cha¬ 
racterization (conf. ill. 

48). The original of 
this—one of the oldest 
and finest reliefs—is 
nowin the Lahor Mu¬ 
seum. The three low¬ 
est figures are soldiers, 
equipped partly like 
Greeks, 1 but with pe¬ 
culiar accessories — 
one wears an Indian 
loin-cloth and turban, 
another a kind of 
three-cornered helmet 
or hat which suggests 
the well-known whit- 
ey-grey felt caps of 
the Tibetans and Khwaresmians: to the heads, represented as 
quite human, a decidedly demoniacal expression is given by the 
great staring eyes and the wild hair of head and beard. It has been 
doubted whether this relief represents M ara’s army, but its agree¬ 
ment with the Aja/z/a picture given in ill. 49), which, with the 
sculptured representation in Cave XXVI, 2 at the same place, must be 
considered. The relief arranges these frightful figures in tiers in a 
1 It suited the stone-cutter who produced this relief, in representing the coat, of mail 
—unintelligible to him—to put the scales with the rounded ends (openings) upwards. 
Whoever would use these sculptures, therefore, for the history of costume and armour, 
must be careful. 

' 2 Burgess, Cave Temples, pi. li and p. 345. There are also two other fragments of 
temptation scenes in Labor Museum: Inti-. Monte, pi. 133. 
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almost surpassed by a bearded figure in the third row: only a Greek 
could have succeeded in combining these skulls, which evidently 
belong to three faces (though only two are recognisable). This 
form is unique, and the Hindu artists of later times were incapable 
of repeating the motif except by placing side by side three dis¬ 
connected faces. The little flame on the tip of the tongue of the 
demon, who is represented with two swords, is also interesting. 

On the reliefs given in ill. 50, 51 there appears a female figure which 
calls for special mention. Under Gautama's horse the upper part 
of a woman’s body (much destroyed) is seen rising out of the 
earth. In Greek art the female figure rising thus from the ground 
is known as G£ or Gaia, the goddess of the earth. On the 
Buddhist relief, also, it is evidently the goddess of the earth that is 
intended. This is clear from a description of the situation in the 
Avidilrenidiina of the Jfttaka book. There it says, after the 
description of the repulse of Mdra, literally this : "When Gautama 
desired once more to look back upon the city, the wish had hardly 
arisen in his mind when the great earth (P&li, MahApathavi; Skt. 
Mahapr/thivi) turned round like a potter's wheel, as if to.say: ‘thou 
needest not to turn, round in order to look, 1 and so let him see the 
town once more.” 1 On the relief the feet (now broken off) of the 



horse KawMaka evidently stood 011 
the forearm of the Mahapathavi (ill. 
So). Another incident of the Bud¬ 
dhist legend, in which also the god¬ 
dess of the earth is represented as 
speaking, is of interest in connection 
with the question how far art has 
influenced the sacred texts. When 
assailed by Mftra, Gautama, who is 
sitting under the Bodhi-tree, calls the 
Earth to witness that he has acquired 
the right of sitting in this place (on 
the “ diamond-throne”—Vajrftsana) 
by reason of his liberal alms-giving 
in a previous existence. The de¬ 
scription of the incident in the A-vid- 
urenid&na says merely that Gautama 
laid his hand upon the Earth, where- 


belief, in the Casa Berberini, upontheEarth(Mahhpathavi)testified 
Rome. Por comparison with No. 50. 2 to his beneficence by a loud rumbling 1 . 

Now the description which the much 


'Materials tar Arclmolopo Russlands, ker/msghn. m der h. arrhtiol, Xomm., No, 
8, St Petersburg, 1892, Tat. 14 (Russ.), Cent, below, note on coin of Demotrios. 

‘ Rhys Davids, Bud. B. Stories, p 101. Conf. also the G&ndhAm relief in Arnold’s 
Light of Asm, lllust. ed. p,.19, where the earth-goddess is represented under the Bodhi 
tree; and a pedestal m Labor Museum, Jour. Ind. Art and hid., vol. VIII, pi. 18, 1, 
or sop. ed. pi. 16; Poucaux, Lalita- Vistara pp. 271-2, 4 
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which measures 19 inches each way, is in the Indian Museum at 
Calcutta and is exceedingly well preserved. The representation of 
the Mahabhinishkrama^a or renunciation here given, shows the 
white horse Ka«//*aka, as at Amaravati, 1 on the flank, and we can 
note the trappings. Here his feet arc borne up by two Yakshas, as 
mentioned in the Chinese Buddhacharita ~ Yakra, with the vajra 
on his palm, follows close behind in the air, and, as usual, is nude 
to the waist: Chhandaka holds the umbrella over his master’s 
head ; three other Devas,—one bearing a short sword,—appear in 
the air in front; and two figures, one of them holding a bow (possibly 
Mara), stand in front, apparently addressing SickMrtha. 

Later Buddhist art has retained the uplifting of the horse. Fig. 54 
gives an outline sketch of a beautifully finished, though mechanically 
composed representation from the Siamese Trai-P'um book, painted 
for king P'aya-tak about 17S0A.D. Indra leads the horse, four 
Yakshas bear his feet, Channa holds firmly by the tail, BrahmA (of 
Hindu type) follows with an umbrella, the Vedas and drinking 
vessel. Before the group stands Mara represented as tire prince of 
demons. 

Reference may here be made to two goddesses, to the first of 
which we cannot yet attach any name in Bauddha iconography. 
Along with a small stupa, carefully excavated by Major H. A. Deane, 
at Sikri in 1888, were found two sculptures of considerable interest, 
now in Lahor Museum : a very emaciated form of Buddha, and the 
female figure ill. 55. These were first published by M. Senart : ;t 
the western influence in the female figure is quite pronounced. It 
is 3 feet o.) inch ill height, but the feet are broken off. Whether 
she be a symbolic representation or a divine personage, is difficult 
to determine ; she may even be allied to the cafth-goddess in some 
Mahity&nist form; or she may possibly represent Hariti, who will 
next be noticed. She is accompanied' by three children, one of 
which sits astride on her right hip in Indian fashion, and which she 
is about to suckle. 1 The head-dress and crown surmounting it have 
also a classical appearance. In other respects, the bracelets on the 
arms and the anklets are after the Indian fashion : and the pad that 
appears under the robe near the middle of the body corresponds, no 

1 Burgess, Amartlrall, ji. 81, fljf. 22 ; the representation of this scene must have been 
frequent at Amaravati; besides the one just referred to, see also pll. xvi, 4, xxxii, 4, 
xxxviii, 5, xl, 1, xli, 6, and Tree and Serji. ti’or. pl.xlix, l,or lix, 1. 

s Sac. T)k.v. of the East, vol. XIX, p. 57; cunf. vol. XLIX, pt. i, pi. G1. 

3 Jour. Asiat. 8me ser. 1.15, pll. ii and iii; reproduced in hid. 14a, and in 

Jour. Ind. Art and hut. vol. VIII, pi. 3. The illustration No. 55 is the sketch of Mr. 
J. L. Kipling, in Jour. It.I.B. Areh. (1S94J, p. 130, by kind permission of the Institute, 

4 A statue at Lahor, accompanied by small attendant figures (hid. Monts, pi. 80) 
will be noticed later on. Among the sculptures in the Labor Museum is another, 
which may be compared with this (Jour. lmt. A. and I. u.s. pi. 5, 1). It is a statue of 
a woman, completely draped, and holding on her left arm a child. Unfortunately, the 
head and right arm are wanting, and the wuole fragment is much worn and abraded. 
But the draperies are quite Western in disposition, and the general uppenranco at once 
recalls to one’s mind a mutilated statue of the Virgin suckling her child (Senart, J.As, 
u.s. pp. 141-2). 
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doubt, to the girdles which formed a feature of female attire, in a 
great ’many cases, at Mathura, at Sftiicht, at Amaravati, and else¬ 
where. On the forehead hangs a jewel, in the form of a star, the 
cord holding it is clearly indi¬ 
cated coming from the hair. It 
may be noted that in the cut¬ 
ting of the eyes, the pupils are 
marked with the care observable 
in other works from the same 
source. 

The other goddess referred 
to is a sculpture in the British 
Museum, about 28 inches in 
height, also representing a fe¬ 
male divinity. 1 'She has one 
child in her lap, one between 
her feet, and three at each side, 
of whom two on the left are 
wrestling,—recalling the expres¬ 
sion in the RatnaMta-sutra , 
that each of H&ritfs children 
“ was possessed of the strength 
of a great wrestler.” The Sikri 
figure just described, it may be 
suggested, is possibly another 
form of this Yakshini,—or, at 
least, of some allied being. For 
we can hardly fail in identifying 
the British Museum figure as 
H&ritt—'the mother of demons,’ 
The Yakshas (p.45) are described 
as devouring human beings, and 
they possibly represent the ab¬ 
original local divinities; and, if 
so,are a survival of demonolatry. 
ThisHariti isdescribed as having 
made a vow in a former birth to 
devour the children of Raja- 
g/Yha, and was accordingly born 
as a Yakshini, and became the 
husband of the demon king Prajnflka. She became the mother 
of soo children, 5 all very strong. To nourish these she daily took 
a child of RSjagriha. The people having appealed to Buddha 
about this,he took her youngest child Piwgala—"the loved one”— 

There is a 



1 Jour. I. Art and In. vol. VIII, pi. 4, 2; or sep. ed. pi. 2, 2, and p. 9. 
smaller replica of this relief in the Edinburgh University Library. 

2 Some versious of the legend say “ten thousand;” the Japanese say “ a 


thousand; 53 
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and placed him in his bowl. The mother sought for him seven 
days and, failing to find him, applied to Buddha for information. 
He addressed her—" Do you so tenderly love your child? yet you 
have 500 of them. How much more would persons with only one 
or two love theirs?” On this she was converted and became an 
UpitsikA, or lay disciple ; and to feed her children Buddha said to 
her, 11 The Bhikshus, who live in their monasteries, shall every day 
offer you food out of their portion for nourishment.” Hence, I-tsing 
tells us, the image of Hariti was found either in a porch or in a 
corner of the dining hall of Indian monasteries, holding a babe in 
her arms, and round her knees three or four children. An abundant 
offering of food was daily made before it. This “demon mother of 
children ” is described as one of the subjects of the Chatfirmahirlja 
devils. In Japan, she is known as Kishimojin, the protectress of 
the earth, and is represented carrying her youngest child Bi'ngara 
in her arms, or sometimes with six daughters. 1 

-Another Indian goddess must also be mentioned, though she 
does not appear in the body of a relief itself, but is only employed 
decoratively: this goddess is represented (in a defaced sculpture in 
Lahor Museum) sitting sideways on a lion and holding on her 
knees a musical instrument in the form 
of a lute (fig. 56). This can only be 
intended for S a r a s v a 1 1 , the goddess 
of music, while it remains enigmatical 
why the goddess, who plays no part at 
all in the older Buddhist texts, appears 
here beside the Hindu gods known by 
the Buddhists. This figure is possibly 
meant for a local deity. Perhaps, as 
goddess ofVedic poesy, she received the 
attribute of the lute. Siri (Skt. -Sri), the 
local goddess of the A.roka period, is 
not found in the G&ndh 4 ra sculptures, 
and later she disappears from the Bud¬ 
dhist pantheon. But Sarasvatt is very 
prominent not only in Chino-Japanese 
Buddhism—as- the goddess Benten she belongs to the gods of 
fortune,—but in the Buddhism of Tibet, the so-called Lamaism, 
she has taken a prominent place among the goddesses of that 
degenerate form of the old doctrine. She is the only one of the 
female Energies of the Bodhisattvas whose characteristics are pro¬ 
nounced and well-defined; she is'the Energy ( 5 akti) of the 
Bodhisattva Manjughosha or Manjui-rf, 2 with whom we shall deal in a 

1 I-tsing’s Record of the Buddhist Religion, p.137; Beal, Si-yu-ki, vol. I, p. 110; 
Bigmdet, Leg.of Gaudama, vol.I.p. 245; Archceologia, vol.lviii,p.241; Mahttvagga , 
I, 6, 30; Vinnya Pit., Samyuldavastu, oh. 31; Olid Samynktaratm-sutra, vii, 106; 
Guide au Mus'ee Guimet, 1897, p. 208; Calal. au M.G. 1883, p. 218. 

2 Griifnvede.l, Mythol. d. Buddhismus in Tibet, Ac., Ss. 152,155 ; Sohlagintweit, Bui- 
■ ■ n in Tibet, p. 68, n.; oonf. Olddeld, Sketches from Nepal, vol. II, pp. 177,186, 267. 

one of the names of Sirasvat!; it is also applied in Nepal to Manjusrt himself, 
ill says no female energy is allotted to Manjmri; Bui. of Tibet, pp. 355-6.—J.B. 



56. Sculptured fragment 
from GandhAra. A goddess 
playing the Vind, sitting on a 
lion; a type of the goddess 
Savasvati, 
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Il6 HINDUS AND BARBARIANS: FEMALE DRESS : YAVANANLS. 

sentations or royal figures (conf. ill. 88, and in ch. iv) are of great in¬ 
terest from' an antiquarian point of vierv, especially as regards orna¬ 
ment and dress. Long breast-chains, the clasp of which lies on the 
breast and ends in two animals' heads, festooned cords with square 
appendages, which now-a-days would be called Ta’iviz \tabij )— 
amulets—are especially striking. In the more important types the 
old Indian costume is always found. Along with these barbarian 
types, men of small stature are prominent—with features that are 
certainly not Indian and heavy moustaches, clad in trousers and 
long coats with sleeves ; and again horsemen and camel-drivers in 
costumes that are not Indian, and others of the same kind. 

It has already been mentioned that the dress of the women, 
where the principal figures are intended, is mostly Greek, although 
the ornaments—earrings and anklets—are Indian. An interesting 
feature is presented by the armed women, the female body-guards 
of the kings, who were well known to the ancient historians and 
are spoken of in Indian literature as Ya v a n k n i s—Ionian wonfen, 
t.e. women from lands under Greek rule (conf. ill. 81). Among the 
subordinate figures, as we have already mentioned, there appear 
women in Persian dress : wide trousers, sleeved tunics reaching to 
the knee, and loose upper garments resembling shawls. 

The chief significance of these single figures lies in their bearing 
on the history of religion and civilisation; as regards their artistic 
value the following judgment should perhaps be pronounced upon 
them. The employment of the types, above described in detail, of 
which the reliefs are composed, is only a more or less clever adapt¬ 
ation in a new domain, of the finished phrases of an art already in 
decadence, whose moral earnestness, as seen in particular modifi¬ 
cations, lends them a charm which rests indeed only on this change 
of r61e. These types, created, perhaps at the word of command, by 
the dynastical interests or by the personal initiative of one of the 
Hellenic kings who favoured Buddha’s religion, have a certain de¬ 
velopment which, as we pass from replica to replica, ends with a 
degeneration in which individual ideal forms, preserved as by 
miracle, appear beside creations which are childish and coarse. 
But that their genesis was accomplished with great ability and 
intelligent deliberation will be seen by the treatment of the relief 
as regards its composition. The permanence of single types, as 
well as of whole compositions in the sacerdotal sculptures of the 
northern school, proves how greatly native interest has been excited 
thereby. 

In truth, the tradition of the northern school proves very reliable. 
Later on, in speaking of types of Buddha, we shall have occasion 
to point out that the miniatures of Tibet (paintings and bronze 
casts) are capable of affording very substantial and unexpected 
aid in correctly explaining not only the single figures but also 
the compositions as such. Unfortunately, space does not allow 
me to enter into all the consequences of this fact: all that I may 




REPRODUCTION OF FIXED TYPES. II7 

hope to attempt is to represent convincingly the facts and thereby 
to explain correctly the sculptures to be noticed. 

As a preliminary to entering upon this subject, it is further 
necessary to compare the Chinese and Japanese pantheons, as well 
as their favourite compositions, with those of the Lamas, in which 
case a history of ihe types, going back to the sculptures of the 
G&ndh&ra school, 
must be attempted. 

It is a. troublesome 
task, but only in this 
way is a scientific 
archaeology of Bud¬ 
dhism made possible. 

Many interesting re¬ 
sults may be obtained 
from a special study 
of* the Gandhara 
sculptures by them- 
selvescombined with 
tentative efforts to 
trace those types 
which are already 
known to us from 
the history of Hel¬ 
lenic and other art; 
butthis investigation 
will always have to 
‘cope with the great¬ 
est difficulties, and 
be exposed to 69. Buddha with discipi/es. 

Strange mistakes. A Belief from Takht-i-Biilii: original in Berlin Museum, 
remarkable proof of 

this was the supposed seizure of M4y4by the eagle ! To leave the 
ecclesiastical tradition of the northern school out of account is 
absurd. 

That certain forms became quite changed in their development, 
were absorbed again into ecclesiastical art, and obliged to give 
place to new formations, is explained by the evolution of new 
sects ; and if we take into consideration the constant equalizing 
efforts of Buddhism, we cannot wonder that individual elements 
again become models for new arrangements ; and fresh interpreta¬ 
tions are always possible. But I must defer the detailed discussion 
of this and many other questions. 

If we now pass to the composition s,—one of the most 
interesting and frequently repeated is the death of Buddha (the 
Mahdparinirvana, ill. 70-74, 77). We shall treat this representation 
in some detail, and it may be well to remember that the legends 
ought to be our guides; in attempting to interpret the scenes, we 
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Buddha legends. 
Along with Bud¬ 
dha’s chief disciples 
are assembled as 
mourners not only 
representatives of 
all classes of the 
gods, but of all 
the demons: Nagas, 
Garur/as, all sorts 
of monsters, and 
representatives of 
all living creatures. 
Particular figures, 
still clearly defined 
in Gandhara, as we 
have already men¬ 
tioned, have dis¬ 
appeared from the 


the 



one of the ingenious suppositions of Vincent Smith that the 
subject-matter of this most expressive composition of old Buddhist 
art has been derived from Greek and Roman sarcophagus reliefs. 
The composition of the reliefs of the Gandhara monasteries 


is throughout based upon ancient models. The relief itself is set 
deeper than was the case in the older Indian art: for the sculptors 
of the A.voka period, and of the schools that sprang therefrom, 
executed hardly any but flat reliefs. The individual figures of the 
Gandhara reliefs are types of statuary arranged beside one another, 
starting from the middle, and grouprl always according to the import¬ 
ance of the individual figure (coni'. ill. 45, 69, &c.). 

The same figure can even be used in the representation of different 
scenes : thus the figure of Buddha in the different scenes of his life 
is based upon a reproduction of a few statuary motifs ; this adapt¬ 
ability is remarked in the case of accessory figures, eg. (ill. 46 and 
48) gods, disciples, spectators, devotees, soldiers and servants. We 
at once think of model /inures brought together in the mechanical 











I’ARALLKL COMPOSITIONS. 


been constructed purely on antique models, and which, separated 
from one another by small columns and pillars, have served as 
gallery decorations, a series of scenes is .afforded bv slabs known to 
■, which are either model compositions (thi; 


been copied from still older 



case), or which have 
happens that the 
composition in its 
principal features 
varies only slightly 
in the replicas; but 
that besides slabs 
where the figures 
are numerous — a 

one ’might *say— 
there is often found 
a*‘defectiva,’ which 
retains the main 
design but curtails 
the rest, thus fre¬ 
quently omitting 
just , what is most 
important. Of the 
following scenes 

plete replicas are 
to be found—I shall 
mention only a few 
—the birth of 
Gautama in the 
Lumbinlgarden, 
in full composition 
—Maya, Prajapatl, 

Brahma, Sakka be¬ 
hind PrajApati, girls 
with palm-branches and pitchers (conf. ill. 64, M6, and Cole, pi. 11, 2, 
10 [only two girls] ; Vincent Smith, pi. 9). (iauta m a leaving 
his palace, in full composition: Gautama on horseback on the 
shoulders of the earth, before him the palm-bearer, beside him Mara, 
guards in flight, and god of the gate (conf. ill. 50, 51 and 54). The 
simplest form of this representation shows only the Bodhisattva 
riding out from a gate. 1 In this composition the artistic element 
is striking (conf. p. 27). Further, a series of scenes from 
the miracles of Gautama while he sojourned upon 
the earth. The construction of these last-named reliefs is usually 
thus:—In the centre stands Gautama coming from the left, near 
him Vajrapa//i alone or with disciples and people also near; Gautama 
1 Conf. Arnold, Light of Asia, ill. p. 8f>; Burgess, A.manivati, p. 81. 
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also represented in detail on the relief from GandliAra sketched in 
ill. 78. The disciples endeavour to quench the lire with their 16/As 
filled with water, while Karyapa arrives leaning on his staff. 
Buddha stands behind him with the snake in his alms-howl. 

But this relief belongs to the detailed narrative panels, forming 
the upper portion of a larger slab, the under half of which is almost 
completely destroyed. 1 The sketch of the thunderbolt-bearer on 



ill. 46 is taken from the lower pari., which is very interesting in con¬ 
nexion with the Karyapa legend. 

The story relates further that Karyapa still did not bow. Then 
Buddha caused the whole precincts to be flooded, and walked away 
over the water in presence of the Brahmawas. Both phases of the 


1 See lad. Monts, pi. 131, fi". 1. Conf. Bent, Romantic Lci/eml, p. 293, 
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KASYAl’A LEGEND ABBREVIATED. 


legend seem now to bo employed in order to celebrate Buddha as 
master "over lire and water.’’ To this belong two reliefs which are 
among those running continuously : ill. 79, So. On ill. 79, Buddha 
is seen standing, turned slightly to the right, surrounded by laics— 
men and women ; the bearer of the thunderbolt—in this instance, a 
bearded ligure—follows him ; water springs up before him in which 
stand lotus flowers. It might be doubted whether this represented 
the water wonder of Uruvilva, but Buddha holds in his right hand his 
alms-bowl,—as the ancient sacrificing commander does the patera,— 
but,—owing to its derivation from a foreign type,—it is repre¬ 
sented very small, and in it lies the snake. This proves the 
connexion of this relief with the Karyapa legend. 

In relief No. 80, Buddha appears between eight worshippers, 
facing us, with his right hand raised ; 
water springs up under him, on which 
he stands. His nimbus is surrounded 
by flames. I believe we have here the 
most abbreviated form of the repre¬ 
sentation of the Uruvilva miracle: 
Buddha is reverenced as master of the 
elements of (ire and water. 1 It is in¬ 
teresting to compare this with the 
representation of this legend at Ama- 
ravati : Fergusson, Tree and Serp. 
Wor. pi. lxx. This is still from the 
istandpoint of the old school: there 
pj. 17. ’ ’ Buddha is awanting, but is expressed 

by the Dharma symbol. 

A further example of the combined panel is found in ill. 50, and 
the closely related one in No. 81 ; both belong indeed to the older 
period when the figures were all represented of the same size. A 
reduced and much curtailed replica of the whole composition appears 
above the chief figure on the relief from Muhammad Nari, shown in 
ill. 82. All three represent the leaving home of Gautama. On the 
first-named relief, the upper composition is much destroyed, though 
Gautama is seen rising from his couch ; beside it stand two female 
figures almost completely defaced, and an armed Yavanam. The 
lower composition has been more fully described above. On the 
small replica (ill. 82) the rising from the couch is represented in the 
lower composition : sleeping women sit in the corners!' The upper 
representation, which unfortunately is injured also, shows Gautama, 
and under him the MahapaZ/javt on whose shoulders Gautama, him¬ 
self stood ; before him, as it appears, his faithful Channa, and behind 
him the head of his horse Ka?^Aaka. 

Better preserved and quite distinct in all details is the relief from 
JamAlgarhi, now in the Lahor Museum, represented in ill. 81. It 
gives two stages of the story, and is also specially interesting from 





upper portion oi tne sculpture shows oautaina reclining on a. couch, 
attended by women, one of whom sits on the front of the couch 


with her feet on a stool ( ptidapix\ 
him, and girls are performing on 
'such as is still used in Burma), d 
while two dancing girls (kanchnk 


3H musical instruments—a flat harp 
, drums, a flute, and cymbals {tiilas ); 
wkini )—one on each side—beyond 
lances. The lower half of the slab 
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this representation would agree with that date. But the conception 
and renunciation are both placed at full moons of Ashar//;a (June- 
July) in the Nakshatra Uttara-Asha«V;a, when the sun would be in 
Karka or Cancer, and in conjunction with Pushya (Tishya) “the 
king of stars.” 1 The representation then seems intended to show 
the sun in connexion with the constellation of the Bull, perhaps 
between two personified “houses” of the moon in the month 
AsharWa: evidently the night of that month on which the moon 
was full was thereby intended. Perhaps this is an indication of the 
date when, in the artist's opinion, Gautama's flight took 
place; but it does not agree with the tradition, but with the date 
of the birth. But this is by the way. What is important here is 
the similarity of the whole composition to early Christian ivory 
tablets. 

By the corfibination of different scenes in one relief, the old 
principle of composition is thus again reverted to, according to 
whfch the complete representation of the different phases of an 
event was related, as it were, by the repetition of the same figures. 
Yet, owing to regularly arranged decorative elements, the different 
groups remain separated. The influence of ancient art was also 
strong enough to preserve the prominence of the principal scene or 
of the chief figure, to which the others had to be subordinated. 
Many reliefs contain a representation of Buddha as principal figure 
enthroned in the centre, and on the left, on a smaller scale, stand 
servants or Worshippers; and smaller compositions,often only rows 
of figures, are found under and above the central group. Among 
the reliefs from the monasteries of Gandhfira are semi-circular 
pediments containing a principal scene below, and two concentric 
arches over it, filled with smaller figures (ill. 58,84). One of the most 
richly carved of these pieces in the Calcutta Museum is a pediment 
slab from Loriy&n Tangai (fig. 83), measuring 3 feet wide by about 
23 inches high,—a portion having been broken from the top. On 
the capitals of pillars that appear at each side sit Devas adoring 
the Buddha who occupies the centre. In a band just inside the 
outer moulding of the arch are figures, perhaps also of Devas, one 
above another ; within this is a torus covered with leaf or scale 
ornament, and inside this again two arches divide the area into a 
lower semi-circular and two upper lunulate spaces. The narrow 
ends of the lunular areas are occupied by dragons or NAgas having 
snake bodies, fish tails, wings, forefeet, and human busts. Above 
them are human or divine figures worshipping Buddha enthroned 
at the apex of each arch. In the scene below, Buddha sits under 

1 The Lalita Tistara in one place (pp. 54-55) fixes the conception at the lull moon 
0/ Vilisitkha, in the nakshatra J?Mkha, and “ when in conjunction with Pushya ”; hut 
Pushya (& Caneri) being scarcely 70° east of Taurus, the full moon must have been 
fully seven hours behind it; and if the conception were not in Aslia<f/;a, the.birth 
could not have been in Vakakha, as is always staled. Conf. S. Hardy, Man. Mudk 
pp. 144,149,163; Lai. Fist . pp. 26,74, 185,191, 193; Kern , Man. Buildh. pp. ISn., 17. 
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a canopy and preaches his Law to a group of females on his right 
and males on his left, while figures (Dcvas?) look down from 
balconies above on each side. Buddha in the Tushita heavens, 



whither he is said to have gone' to teach and convert his mother, 
may be suggested by this scene: but the identification is altogether 

Terraces arc also occasionally carved to separate the different 
parts of a relief, and then the whole scene reminds one of a festal 
procession marching through a crowded street in which the cult- 
picture is shown as stationary or is being carried along. The Chinese 
pilgrims describe such festivals in which the faithful upon the roof- 

















of gold. This sack 
pictures, by the ra 
nakula ; Hind, ne- 
vcila ; Tib. ncu-lc). 
The reason for this 
we know not. 1 Ku- 
bera is by far the 
most prominent of 
the Lokapalas: in 
Japan he is placed 
among the seven 



period he is repre¬ 
sented, and af Bara- 
hat he is named in 
tljc epigraph to a 
statue on a gate- 
pillar, as a guard¬ 
ian Yaksha. (Cun¬ 
ningham, B hay hut, 
pi. xxii). 

Another sculpture, 
represented by Bur¬ 
gess, has also been 
identified as a Lo- 
kapala (fi.Pl. 13,fig. 
i, and pp. 31,37). It 
is in the British 
Museum and is 
about 18 inches in 
height, but some¬ 
what damaged. 
Theprincipal figure 
wears a richlyjewel- 
led turban after the 



Rajput style, and , 


holds a pike in his 
left hand; the right 
hand is gone. His 
right foot rests on 
the regal footstool, 
and a small figure s 



mds by each knee. On the base one attendant, 


1 If Hie Gallic divinity represented by llurny-Hcvtzbcvg, Gcach. de-s romfochen- 
Kaiserreiches, lid. I, S. 1-18, is to he depended upon, wc have the same motif before 
us. The god sits between llcrmcs and Apollo, with legs crossed in Indian fashion; 
from a sack he shakes out wlmt appear to be beech nuts before a couple of stags; on 
the gable above him is a rat ! Conf. the explanation of A. Voucher, Jiev.de I’Jlist d. 
ltd. tome XXX, p. 3UCf.; and sec Globus , 18 Mar. 1809, 8s. IGOfT. 





ROYAL PORTRAITS. VIRUMIAKA. 

another, on the left, presents 
rcsses the figure in the middle; 
and a female kneels behind in 
a precatory attitude. 

With this we may compare 
a figure at Lahor(ill. 88), which 
is usually described as an 
1 n d o-S k y t h i a n k i n g. Two 
things here are of special in¬ 
terest ;—I. The little attend¬ 
ant figures which surround 
the chief one. This is a 
peculiarity of the declining 
antique, which represents the 
portraits of emperors as larger 
than the surrounding soldiers, 
servants, and tribute-bearers; 
2. The portrait-like character 
of the heads of the figures 
described. Could actual kings 
have been represented as 
LokapAlas ? 

If it is probable that wc 
have here a figure of Kubera, 
ifcstly useless to seek to identify the others. 
Only ViiaV/mka, king of the south, is re¬ 
markable because of his attribute, wearing, as 
above pointed out, the skin of an elephant's 
head over his scalp (ill. 89). In this, moreover, 
he has a very remarkable Hellenic counterpart 
in Demctrios, son of Kuthydemos I, who is repre¬ 
sented on his coins d with just such a head¬ 
covering,—a distinction possibly referring back 
to the heroic deeds attributed to Alexander the 
Great (ill. 90). 



Miscellaneons Sculptures. 

Before passing from these reliefs a few other sculptures from 
Gandhara may be here noticed. The two illustrations 7 and 40 are of 
sculptures from Swat and evidently have belonged to the same raonu- 

1 From nil original Pekin Lamaist miniature on silk in the Berlin Museum fiir'Volk- 
erkunile. C'onf. On'ghtalmiUcihiiigen bus ilem Kgl. Xus.J. Tolkerk. lid. V, S. 110. 

- Coins play an important part in the development of the north Buddhist types. 
Notice, lor example, the derivation of the Niva type from the ancient Poseidon (conf. 
Goblet d’Alvielhij Ce que l* hide doit a la Grace, p. 30; and P. Gardner, Catalogue Ind. 
Coins: Greek, df<\, Kings, pi. v, 1); the sumo type meets us in the bronze from lvlio- 
ten in Voslovhni/ja Zamclki, p. 3G t, pi. xi, 0. The victorious emperor represented in 
ill. 52 is likewise a coin-type; the Sarasvati type in ill. 5tfalso appears on Gupta coins 
(V. A. Smith). Conf. Globus, 18 Mar. 1899, Ss. lGUff. 

Conf. L\ Gardner, Cat. of hid. Coins, 188G, pi. ii, 9-12. 
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incut and to the same frieze or dado. The Corinthian pillars sunk 
into the dividing spaces at the ends of tin: panels are identical. The 
individualization of the faces is particularly marked. In fig. 7 the 
central figure is a royal personage seated upon a throne with a very 
antique style of back. Overhead is a large canopy hung with 
tassels ; below is a footstool ; and at each end of the throne stand 
chauri bearers,—the lace ol one of them being destroyed. In front, 
at each side are two persons, seated on what seem to be cushioned 
stools carved with considerable care. Each holds a round bottle or 
vessel with his left hand ; and the one on the king’s left, who is the 
older, raises his hand in addressing him. This scene naturally sug¬ 
gests the story of the Rrahmawa explaining to Suddhodana the 
dream of Mava previous to the birth of Gautama, or perhaps the 
omens after his birth. 1 

Ill. 40 repsesents separately the second part of the scene in ill. 64, 
or the seven steps (saptapadiini) taken by the new-born Bodhi- 
saltva. Here the gods only are represented as present. .Satakratu 
or Sakka, the legend says, had dispersed the 
attendants by a storm of wind and rain ; and 
here he stands on the infant Gautama's left, 
dad much as a Brahnuu/a, with a high turban 
and holding the vajrar in his right hand. 

Brahma, bearded, with his hair in a jatii and 
with the kamawAalu or ascetic's wafer vessel, 
stands oh his right. Other Devas appear be¬ 
hind, and a canopy is held over the infant, who 
alone lias the nimbus. In the relief, fig. 64, 
the infant Buddha is represented pointing with 
the right hand up to heaven and with the left to 
the earth, in sign of taking possession of the 
world. This is the legendary attitude still pre¬ 
served in China and Japan." 91 . Asit.ianuEuijdiia. 

Connected with the scenes from the infancy 7 in 

of Gautama we might expect the incident of the 
visit of the ascetic or 7?/shi Asita to Suddhodana; and among 
the wall-paintings at Aja/Aa was one on the right side of Cave XVI 
which was long pointed out as representing the old hermit 1 holding 
the child in his hands (ill. 91). Unfortunately, this and neighbour- 


















dha s head, and then 
places his deer-skin 
covering in a mud¬ 
dy place, unrolling 
his long hair for 
Dipankara to» pass 
over, and so obtains 
his- wish—that in a 



and in intermediate 
births Bhadra shall 
be his wife. Meglia 


then ascended into 
the air and did re¬ 
verence to Buddha. 
In two sculptures, 
one in the British 
Museum (17 inches 
by 16) and the other 
at Lahor, we have 
most of the details. 



In the first, Megha 

or Sumedha is represented a second t 
air, worshipping the Buddha. Among t 
in the Kawheri caves also, we find the 
(ill. 95).—Bhadra with her lota and flower 
flowers up, which remain in the air over I 
strafing himself with his jatd unrolled at l 
One of the favourite subjects of Buddhi 






;ht one of gold, which he refused ; then they 1: 
ild and ruby dishes, which were also refuser 
;ht an earthenware bowl, and Buddha "causing 
e (lest there should be jealousy), accepted the ( 
egend of the pdtra is a long one : it is now sail 
ra’s palace, at the bottom of the sea, but on 
•eya, it will divide into the original four, eacli of 
led by a Maharaja, as it is the palladium of Bud 
e other sculpture may be referred to, as of qu 
ctcr among these reliefs. It is on a small slab 
um, about 16 inches long by 61 high (see Jou, 
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and Industry , vol. VIII, pi. 17, fig. i). With a quasi-Corinthian 
pillar at the right end, it represents six men, carved with unusual 
life, bareheaded, with beards and moustaches, very muscular, and 
with boots or thick socks; but what serves as clothing reminds us of 
the Roman military tunica or kilt, growing down from their waists, 
as if parts of themselves. Each carries a spade or shovel over his, 
left shoulder, except the left one who leans on his ; and the second 
from the right carries some round object (a skull ?) in his right hand. 
Nothing of Indian origin resembles this unique relief.—J.B. 

A. Foucher has remarked [Rev. de VHist, des Retig. tome XXX, 
p. 359) that 1 have failed to point out in my account of the GahdhAra 
sculptures, that the entire development of this period of art belongs 
to the MahAyAna school. I had, however, taken in hand to treat 
the art forms'independently of, and uninfluenced by the religious 
and theoretical development, whilst 1 favoured the opinion that the 
monuments must be examined, first of all without, and unconfined 
by, any fixed religious system. The forms of art, moreover, give 
so much of which the texts know nothing, and they can help us to 
nothing; while the texts themselves only become intelligible by 
access to the forms. The saying that art speaks.her own language 
is just as true in Indian archreology as in western. But it cannot 
.be denied that just the consideration of the decisive word ■' MahrL 
yftna ” would have had certain advantages. My chief object was 
to demonstrate that the GAndhAra period was really the mother of 
all later Buddhist (as well as BrAhmanical) creations in art; that a 
definite history might actually be established on this basis, which 
would also rectify the history of international influences and the 
modifications of the interpretations that Buddhist monuments have 
undergone through other religions. 

Now, in China, the four protectors of the world, along with the 
so-called “fat-bellied Buddha," or Ho-shang “with the sack,” repre¬ 
sent a pentad, which are so arranged in the entrance halls that the 
four protectors (ChaturmahArAjas) hold the four corners of the hall 
while Pu-tai Ho-shang sits in the middle. 

Ho-shang is the representative of the M ah Ay Ana system, thus it 
occurs that the peculiarities characterizing the old MahAyAna art, 
i.e. the GAndhAra school, have been applied to him. Further., it 
strikes one, that the figures of children, which surround Ho-shang, 
are the survivals of the diminutive attendants in the late antique 
model, and that his bare stomach, which has earned for him the 
European epithet of “fat-bellied," goes back to the peculiar arrange¬ 
ment of the robe, as shown in our accepted GAndhara LokapAlas. 
The peculiarity of his dress, which, according to eastern Asiatic 
ideas, borders on the indecent, tended to. make the figure ridiculous 
and gave rise to those entertaining caricatures in which the Japanese 
especially excel, and among which the seven gods of fortune 1 and 
1 Ho-teT (the Chinese Pu-tai, “calico bug,” Ho-siumg, “priest” or “monk”), com¬ 
monly known as Mi-16 P'usa, was a Chinese priest under the Liang dynasty, (i.D. 
502-557), who is regarded as an incarnation of Mailreya; he is always represented as 





haps the sack of our ancient “tribute-bearer. 

These last remarks are to be regarded as purely hypothetical 
and merely a suggestion which may possibly contain a grain o 
truth about things which are so entirely puzzling. 

If wc pause at the numerous little decorative figures frorr 
Gandhara, an aspect of late antique art is there presented to us vvhicl 
perhaps accompanies the types above spoken pf, the Pygmies,—th< 
little cupids,—that appear with o 
without wings. They are representec 
on stringcourses, plinths or friezes, a: 
boyish figures carrying garlands o 
playing between garlands, climbing 
wrestling, or performing on (Indian ? 
musical instruments. In the inter 
veiling portions the old lotus-flowers 
which remind one of palms, are agaii 
introduced ; or the intervals are filler 
in with symbols, animals, or birds. The ancient classic garland was 
it appears, quite incomprehensible to the Indian : it resolved itsel 
into roll-ornamerits resembling snakes (ill 99, 100). On the sculp 
tures of the Ainaravati rails these garland-bearers belong to thosi 
elements which bear evidence to the influence of the Grind bar; 




school. the boy's at play have turned into men who, bearing 
huge snake-like bodies, advance in studied and graceful attitudes 
(ill. 101). The heads of the dragons (they are evidently intended 
to be placed one beside the other), which grasp the ends of the 







dhara reliefs {Jour, 
hid. Art, <fbv.. vol. 
VIII, pi. 7, figs. 2, 3) 
groups of gods and 
goddesses occur whose 
erotic excesses are a 
development of the 
ancient nude;—com¬ 
pare the copies in Bur¬ 
gess, Cave ' Temples , 
pll. xx, xlii, xlv, xlvii. 

The bases and pedest- 
alsofstatues are largely 
used for decorative 
sculptures. These are 
very varied,—worship¬ 
pers before a lamp, the 
Nirv£.«a scene, figures 
of Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas with attendants, 
&c.—and it is often hard 
to see what relation, il 
any, exists between the 
decorative scene and 
the principal image (set 
ill.82). 1 The ill. 102 re¬ 
presents one of these 
bases in the Lahor Mu¬ 
seum ; the figure it sup¬ 
ported is now unknown 
but this pedestal is de¬ 
corated with sculpture 
that we should hardly 
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CAPITALS. GILDING. STUPAS. 

The second capital (ill. 105) came I mm l.oriyan 1 angai, and is in 
the Calcutta Museum. The Jamalgarln examples are usually in 
several pieces ; this is ill one block, but we have no scale from 
which to judge of its size. The figure of Buddha occurring on one 
side onlv of these capitals is indicative that they were used in a 
facade or (he front of a projecting porch where the other sides were 
less exposed to view. All these capitals were apparently originally 
gilt, and some of them—as well as some of the best preserved 
sculptures—still show traces of gilding or of colour, so that, when 
entire, the effect of the whole must have been gorgeous in the 
extreme. 1 



Imperfect reslomtiim. (Calcutta). 

Small model stupas were found in large abundance at Ihiddha- 
Gaya; and in the Swat valley several of a structural sort have been 
found, more or less disintegrated, but which might probably, with 

1 Cunninylinm, Arch. Hep. vul. V, pp.-M) ami Kill; T’cryusson, I,id. and Matt. Arch. 
p. 171. 






MODEL STUPAS. 
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proper care, have been carefully pieced together on the spot, by 
some one who saw the position in which the different portions were 
found and knew how to combine them. As it is, in the Calcutta 
Museum, two restorations have been attempted with pieces, per¬ 
haps originally belonging to different examples, though all from 
beside the Loriyan Tangai stupa. 

One of these (fig. 106) is perhaps fairly correct, except that the 
piece on the top does not belong to it. The height to the top of 
the dome is 2 feet 6 inches, and the square base is in one piece, 
very carefully carved. On the side shewn are two compartments : 
that on the spectator’s right is the return in state of the infant 
Gautama with his mother MayfLdevt front the Lumbini garden. 1 
That to the left may be a representation of the interview of the 
/?/shi Asita Devaia with -S'uddhodana respecting the future of the 
child. Another side of this base represents (i) MayfLon her couch 
and the descent of the white elephant, with four Devas looking 
down from two balconies ; and (2) the Brfthmawa interpreting the 
dream to Tuddhodana, which may be compared with another similar 
sculpture (ill. 7). The third side represents, (1) on the right end 
the great renunciation in a sculpture differing but little from the 
one given before (fig. 53) ; and (2) the giving back of K&nthaka to 
Chhanda, in which the horse is represented as on its knees in ador¬ 
ation of Gautama: A’akra, as usual, stands with his vajra just 
behind him, and other five or six Devas appear on the scene. Of 
the fourth side only fragments have been preserved: it represented 
the birth and the miraculous bathing of the child. 

The tier forming the lowest one of the drum of the sthpa contains 
a series of seated Buddhas. Above this, the second and third tiers 
have perhaps been transposed in position: the one has a chequer 
pattern surmounte'd by a modillion cornice, and the other an alter¬ 
nation of trees and small Atlantes supporting a second cornice of 
the same pattern. Over all is the dome carved with large leaves as 
a covering, and crowned by a square box-shaped capital ( gala ), 
which was doubtless originally surmounted by an umbrella ( chhatra ). 

The other stdpa (ill. 107) is much less satisfactorily put together 
from various pieces which could hardly have all belonged to the 
same structure. Ibis scarcely probable that, till very recent times, 
so small a garbha or dome would have been placed over so large a 
double pedestal; more likely the lower base belonged to another 
and larger chaitya, and the first tier above the dome is but of all 
proportion to the latter, while the one below it is as evidently out 
of place. The sculptured facets or shields attached to the dome, 
of which one is left, form a peculiarity not met with elsewhere, and 
seem to indicate the origin of the practice in Nepdl, of placing one 
of the Buddhas oh each of the four faces of their great chaityas. 2 


1 Compare this with the soene represented in Arnold’s light, of Asia, ill. ed. p. 159. 
X owe the 1 information respecting the other faces to Dr. Th. Bloch of the Calcutta 
Museum. ■ 

! j Votes on AjantaSock-Temples, &c., p. 99; Wright's Eisl. of Negitt, pi. xi, p. 174. 
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is an exception—as has happened in the case of the modern art of 
the northern schools of Tibet. China, and Japan; but the con¬ 
struction of the relief itself differs from those of Barahat and 
Sanchf. This is occasioned primarily by the introduction into the 
composition of the figure of the founder of Buddhism. This figure 
—distinguished, however, by the IlhAmaWala—naturally appeared 
in the centre of the compositions, the other figures being arranged 
according to their importance, starting from the centre. The old 
plan of crowding together several scenes on the same slab holds 
good, so far as 1 can see. The external form of the reliefs of the 
AmarAvati rail (conf. ill. 8) is also noteworthy. After the Roman 
fashion, they are inserted almost entirely in rosettes (flat nelumbia, 
blue lotus), which adorn the pillars of the enclosure—for example, 
the middle parts of the rail-bars. The single figures are refined, 
mostly over-refined developments of the older Indian art: the 
affected and strained attitudes of the feebly treated bodies are 
particularly striking ; the treatment of the garments, so far as the 
arrangement of the draperies is concerned, shows the influences of 
the Gandhara sculptures, although perhaps only by an indirect 
transition. The austere type of the faces in BarAhat—also notice¬ 
able here and there in SAnchl—has likewise disappeared : in the 
full, effeminate, and very pleasing faces of the sculptures of AmarA- 
vatf the Greek influence is also very apparent. Notwithstanding, 
the Indian element decidedly preponderates: the foreign elements 
are overpowered by the Indian style, and serve only here and there 
as means to an end. What was said above about the character of 
the Indian lyric—especially as regards its strongly marked erotic 
features—may be repeated to a large extent about Amaravatl. The 
compositions are loaded with a crowd of voluptuous and grotesque 
figures: here and there appears a figure of great beauty, which, 
however, is smothered by the others. In spite of this, it may be 
said that the best reliefs of AmarAvati are also the best Indian 
sculptures. 
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to speak In the first place, he possesses the seven jewels 
(Skt. sapta ratndni\ P&li, satta ratandni), i.e. the best specimens 
of each kind that appear during the reign : the jewel of the. wheel, 
of the elephant, of the war-horse, of woman, of the pearl, of the 
general, of the minister. The order of succession is, as Fergusson 
says, strange but characteristic. We cannot enter upon a detailed 
examination of this remarkable emblem here, but it is interesting to 
notice that the wheel of the Chakravartti has become, we know not 
when, a mystic weapon, swung and thrown by the hand: the 
Hindu religion bestows it on Vish«u as his attribute, &c. More¬ 
over, the iron “quoits” of the faqtrs of the Sikh religion are well 
known. 

The physical qualities of the Chakravartti are those of 
the so-called ‘‘great Being” (Skt. Mahdpurusha\ P&li, Maha- 
purisci). They consist of the thirty-two greater and eighty lesser 
physical characteristics or marks. But these beauty-marks 
the Chakravartti has in common with Buddha. In¬ 
deed, in contradistinction to the emperor, who ruled over the 
whole world, whose attribute of majesty is theoretically developed 
by the church, there appears the figure of a ruler of a supernatural 
world. This is Buddha, who, according to the legends, was 
born of royal race, and would have become a Chakravartti if he 
had not preferred to reveal to man the true doctrines. In the old 
Bauddha legends ( Avid&renidana ) the contrast is most clearly 
expressed in the finely-sketched scene where Gautama leaves his 
home, and an angel opens to him the locked and guarded gate. 
Then Mira Vaj-avartt, the god of passion, approaches and advises 
him not to leave his home and not to become a monk. " In seven 
days will the world with all its lands and their two thousand islands 
be thine.” The wheel of the Chakravartti is the symbol of Indian 
power: the wheel of Buddha is that of religion (Skt. Dharmachakra\ 
P 41 i, Dhammachakka). 

These apotheoses of king and of Buddha attained actual com¬ 
pletion in opposite ways ; Buddha and his doctrine became, as we 
may say, recognised by the state,—an expression which is hardly 
appropriate, inasmuch as the intolerently exclusive tendency of 
west Asiatic religions is not thereby indicated—and the grateful 
church gave the monarch a corresponding position in her system. 
That the whole theory was a gradual development is undoubted ; 
the fact that representations of the so-called seven jewels appear 
first at AmarAvatl is a proof of this. 1 But, in any case, it was 
A-roka who gave rise to this view. 

The specialising of the 'physical characteristics of the “ great 
man’’rested on the ancient art of explaining signs, and—as will 
appear from what follows—formed the basis of the artistic efforts. 

1 For example see the reliefs in Fergusson, Tr. and Serf. 7/'or. pi. xli, 3, xlv, 3 ; on 
the plinth of a SinhanMa Luke.vvara, J. It. As. Soc. (1894), p. 54, and pi. i, etu.; Fozd- 
neev, Zap. geogr. Ohthvh. XVI, pp. 87f.; conf, also K. Knsaivara,. Marmimniyraha iu 
dnecd. Op. dr. ser. vol. I, j>t. V, p. 60, 
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It has been mentioned that, even in the time of the Chinese 
pilgrims, there were attempts to establish authentic representations 
of Buddha. It may be said that the desire to have a picture of the 
conqueror made claims upon the Hindfi artists, which were utterly 
at variance with their methods of conception. The rich ornament, 
which so often prevents us seeing that the body represented is 
wretchedly formed, disappeared in consequence of the legend. In¬ 
stead of the figure of a king in rich turban, with garlands of flowers, 
rich ear, breast, and loin ornaments, the narrow upper garment 
distinct in all its parts, and the comfortably-fitting covering of the 
lower limbs,—the artist had to represent the figure of a monk un¬ 
adorned, with shaven skull, in a cowl-like garment,—but so' to 
idealise it that it should be worthy to rank as a sacred represent¬ 
ation. The attitudes which had to be given to the figure likewise 
sprang from the legends : he had to be represented meditating, 
teaching, consoling, and entering Nirvana, i.e. dying. At any rate, 
these were, and remained, the fundamental types, though the can'on 
devised a particular pose for almost every scene in Buddha's life. 
Thus there originated a figure sitting—Indian fashion—with crossed 
legs, and hands laid flat on one another in the lap,—meditating; 
the right hand falling to the ground,—calling upon the earth as 
witness; the right hand raised and held palm forward, while the 
left hangs flat by the side, or holds the folds of the garment. 

It is natural that an art, like the old Indian, which had not become 
independent—as it was not in a position to give the necessary 
dignity to such unornamented figures—should bestow a super¬ 
natural character upon, them by means of all sorts of accessories of 
an extraordinary nature. To a perfected art, which had at its 
disposal all the types of systematically developed schools,—perhaps 
the Greek of the Roman period, or, in the domain of painting,.the 
Spanish of the seventeenth century,—this subject, the creation of 
an ideal portrait of an ascetic or philosopher, might have afforded 
material for masterpieces. But the actual capacity was childishly 
Weak, and the ritualistic interest was the chief thing considered. An 
idealising response to this conception now showed itself: the great 
Teacher, who had entered NirvAwa, became more and more god-like 
to his followers: the flowery epithets of the legends were inter¬ 
preted literally; he thus became possessed of supernatural gifts. 
A further impulse to idealisation was given by the fact that the 
executive art restricted itself'to youthful types. Even on the most 
ancient Buddhist monuments a series of popular signs have been 
canonised by Buddhism : we find the foot-marks with the sign of 
the wheel, or the well-known Svastika as symbol of Buddha (conf. • 
above, p. 72). Now the physical perfections of the great 
being 1 form a series of exactly similar distinctive marks. They 
vary somewhat.in their order: indeed, some of the “ smaller beauty 
marks” are specified among the larger, and so on. 

1 Conf. K. Kasawava, l. tit. jjp. 53 tt. 
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THE GREATER BEAUTY-MARKS. THE LESSER. l6l 


The customary order of the mahdpurusha Lakskanas or superior 
marks ( Lalitavistara , Mahdpadhdnasutta, Dharmapradipikd) is: 
i, the head shows a protuberance ( ushmsha ) on the skull; 2, the 
hair is glossy black (blue) like the tail of a peacock, or like pulver¬ 
ised eye-salve, it is arranged in short curls and each curl goes off 
from left to right; 3, the brow is broad and smooth ; 4, between the 
eyebrows is a little ball [drnd, PAli: unna —tuft of hair) shining 
like silver or snow; 5, the eyelashes are like those of a bull; 6, the 
eyes are brilliant black; 7, he has forty teeth of perfectly equal 
size; 8, they lie close to one another: 9, and are dazzling white; 
10, his voice resembles Brahma’s; 11, he has an exquisite sense of 
taste (?) ; 12,^ the tongue, is large and long; 13, the jaws are those 
of a lion ; 14, the shoulders and arms are perfectly round; 15, the 
seven parts of the body are quite rounded and full (the palms of the 
hands, soles tff the feet, etc.) ; 16, the space between the shoulders 
is filled out; 17, the skin has a tinge of gold colour; 18, the arms 
are* so long that when he stands upright, the hands reach down to 
the knees ; 19, the upper part of the body is that of a lion ; 20, his 
figure is like that of the banian tree (fiats religiosa ); 21, only one 
little hair grows from each pore; 22, these little hairs curl from 
above towards the right; 23, nature has concealed the marks of 
sex ; 24, the thighs are well rounded ; 25, the legs are like those of 
the gazelle; 26, the fingers and nails are long; 27, the heel is 
elongated ; 28, the instep is high; 29, his feet and hands are delicate 
and slender; 30, his fingers and toes have a web between; 31, 
under the soles of the feet appear two shining wheels with a thousand 
spokes; 32, the feet are flat and stand firm. 1 

The eighty smaller marks ( amivyanjana-lakshana) are: 1-3, his 
nails are round, copper-coloured, smooth ; 4-6, the fingers round, 
beautiful (?), long; 7-8, neither veins nor bones are seen; 9, the 
sinews are firm ; 10, the feet are alike ; 11, the heel is large; 12, the 
lines of the hand are soft (?); 13-16, regular, deep, not twisted and 
elongated; 17, his lips are red like the fruit of the Birnba; 18, his 
voice is not rough; 19, he has a thin, long and copper-coloured 
tongue; 20, his agreeable and melodious voice resembles the sound 
made by an elephant or thunder; 21, he is of full strength; 22, he 
has long arms ; 23, his limbs shine ; 24-29, they are delicate and 
large, powerful, regular, well-knit and well-proportioned; 30, the 
knee-pan is broad, big and full; 31-33,'his limbs are rounded, 
graceful and symmetrical; 34-35,the navel lies deep and is regular; 
36-37, his behaviour is noble, causing joy everywhere; 38, he sheds 
abroad an unearthly light that dispels all darkness; 39, he walks 
slowly, like an elephant; 40-42, he strides like a lion, like an ox, 
like a haxisa ; 43, in walking he turns to the right; - 44-46, his sides 
are muscular, shining, straight; 47, his belly is like a bow; 41, his 


1 The Sanskrit names of the L11. „ . , , 

of the Lit. and Sol. of Brnlh. (1837), p. 129, or Ewa,/* (Lond. 1874), p. 90. Conf. 
Burnouf, Lottie, \ip. 616-17; Alabaster, Wheel of He Lam. pp, 11317. and 312f. Sp. 
Hard}', Man, Ludh. pp.382i:.; t.v.,-- — T 11 
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body is free of all dark spots that could disfigure it; 49-51, the eye¬ 
teeth are round, pointed and regular; 52, the*nose is prominent; 
53-63, the eyes are brilliant, they are clear, with a friendly expres¬ 
sion, long and large, they are like a flower—the leaf of the blue 
lotus ( nymphsea ), have beautiful even brows, which meet, are clearly 
marked and black; 64-67, the cheeks are full and smooth, without 
disfigurement, without trace of hate and anger; 68-69, his passions 
are perfectly bridled and have attained perfection; 70, his face and 
forehead express perfect harmony; 71, his head is perfectly beauti¬ 
ful ; 72-79, the hair of the head is black, of the same length, well 
arranged, perfumed, not disordered, not dishevelled, neat, in coils ; 
80, the hair forms the figures .Srivatsa, Svastika, NandyAvarta and 
VardhamAna. 

Although many of these smaller beauty-marks are very difficult 
to describe and still more difficult to explain, it seemed necessary 
to specify them all, as they furnish a remarkable. proof of the sys¬ 
tematizing method of the Buddhists. 1 In the main—so much is 
clear—the basis is formed on a youthful figure with the peculiarities 
of the Hindfts, just as they are described even in BrAhmanical 
works: it is the type of the Indian hero. The long arms are 
specially strange. With the Hindfis as with the Persians, this is an 
old mark of noble birth. In old Persian , names and cognomens, 
with which the Indian may be compared, this peculiarity is mani¬ 
fested ; I need only recall ‘ Longimanus, 1 which corresponds to an 
0 . Persian DarghabAzu, O. Indian Dtrghabahu, and to the Persian 
name translated by the Greeks—Megabazos (O. Indian MabAbAhu), 
etc. With these appear characteristics of a supernatural, and— 
according to our ideas—uncouth nature, which militate against an 
ideal conception. Thus the tuft ( tlrna ) between the brows must 
have had its Origin in the superstition that men whose brows run 
into each other are specially gifted. The representations of Buddha 
give the urnd in the form of a small round protuberance over the 
root of the nose, which in older and more modern figures is fre¬ 
quently replaced by a pearl, and so on. The protuberance on the 
skull (uslmisha) is likewise an abnormal physical peculiarity, which 
was thought to be extraordinary and supernatural. 

The chief difference between ancient art and the art of the GAn- 
„.dhAra period is.that the figure of Buddha is evolved from foreign 
models. As has been pointed out, the hairsplitting philosophy of 
the Buddhist sects led to a highly developed detail of the charac¬ 
teristics of a Buddha. The person of Gautama takes the 
form of a be.lief, which is commented upon in' all directions. 
The idea of Buddha is the chief matter. The introduction of the 
image of Buddha makes the ancient philosophy more of a 

If we return to the sculptures, we see before us, among the ■ 

1 The greater lakshanas are 32=4X(2X2X2); the lesser 80=(1 + 2 + 3 + 4-)X(2X2X2); 
and the mani/nlas oil each foot are 108=4X(3X3X3). Is this accidental ?—J.B. 

a See above p. &!, note 2. 
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the hands. All that is necessary has already been said on the 
aureole (p. 86). 



1'hc change of position in the limbs gives to art the opportunity of 
characterising the action it desires to give to the figure. As to the 
feet, as the liuddha-figure is debarred ever)' movement, there only 
remains the sitting posture in which, as has been pointed out, the 
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existence have met a Buddha and expressed to him his wish to 
become the enlightener. These teachers of mankind appear upon 
the earth at long intervals and the doctrine {Dharma) which they 
all teach is the same. With each there is a period in which the 
doctrine flourishes, then a gradual decline, then it is overborne by 
the barbarians and completely overthrown, 1 till a new deliverer 
appears and once more establishes the lost truths in all their purity. 
Gautama Buddha’s predecessors are : V i pary i (P 4 li, Vipassi); 
.PikhJ (P 41 i, Sikhi); Vbvabhft (P&li, Vessahhu); Krakuch- 
c hand a (Pali, Kakusandha); Kanakamuni (Pali, Kow'&ga- 
mana); and K iryapa (P&li, Kassapa). Both the northern and 
southern schools recognise these direct predecessors of Gautama (a 
complete list would give more); the details related about them in 
both traditions and the names of the trees, under which they ob¬ 
tained enlightenment, agree and point to one source. 3 But the 
representations of them given in the southern and northern church 
nodonger agree. Of this, more hereafter. 

The last Buddha of this age of the world, after Gautama, will be 
M ai t r e y a (Pali, Metteya ; Tib. Jamba, written Byams-pa), “ the 
loving one.” The northern school fully recognises him and puts 
revelations into his mouth; indeed, he is venerated everywhere, 
almost more than Gautama. In the southern canon, so far as I| 
can see, he does not appear; though he is mentioned in the 
Singhalese chronicle, the Mahdvcmsa. Maitreya is the Bodhi- 
s a 11 v a of the present age. 

Mention has been made (p. 59) of the jdtakas , which describe 
the previous forms of existence of a Buddha, that is a Bodhisattva— 
a being whose characteristic ( satva ; Pali, satta) is enlightenment 
(bodhi), who while doing a pious action, in the presence of a Buddha, 
expresses his desire, in a later incarnation, to become a Buddha. 
According to the theory, Gautama also expressed this wish before 
former Buddhas (Pali, panidhim iar). The sum total of his good 
actions (Pali, kamma ) allows him at each reincarnation to be born 
as a superior being in a constantly ascending scale of goodness, till, 
in the Tusita heaven, he resolves to accept another human exist- 
ance, that he may show to bewildered man the way of salvation, 
and then to enter Nirv&«a himself. 

According to theory, the Bodhisattvas are innumerable; and it 










the mahAyAna bodhisattvas. 


When first adopted by the MahayAna sects, the Bodhisattvas 
were probably best known by names denoting some easily recog¬ 
nised symbol or attribute, but in course of time, as the forms of 
the old gods faded out of the regards of the later religionists, these 
gave way to the hierarchical nomenclature. And the new members 
of the Pantheon were in no want of designations : one of them— 
VikauArka Bodhisattva—has no less than 108 names: Manjurri, 
lor example, is variously styled Balavrata, MahAmati, JnAnadar- 
pana, Khazfgin, KumararAja, Da««fin, Manjubhadra, Sthirachakra, 
Vajradhara, YikhAdhara, Nllotpaljn, YArdAlavahana, Sizrchakela, 
Vibbushana, etc. 

Different schools, too, introduced or specially favoured particular 
Bodhisattvas, e.g., the YogAcharyas exalt Samantabhadra, Vajra- 
sattva, Mafijurrf (under the designation ofVajrapArci), RatnapAzzi, 
etc. The number of these creations has thus becoma legion : the 
following list of those more frequently mentioned by name in 
Bauddha literature might easily be augmented :— 

Akshayamati Purwachandra 

AnantachAritra PAnzamaitrAya/ziputtra 

Anantavikramin RAslVrapAla 

Anikshiptadhura Ratnachandra 

•alokitervara or PadmapAzzi RatnapAzzi 


BhadrapAla 
Bhaishajyasamudgata 
BuddharrijnAna 
Dharazzlndhara. 

Gad gader vara 
Ghazz/ApAzzi 
Kshitigarbha 
Mahapratibhana 
MahAsthAnaprApta 
MahAvikrAmin 
Mai trey a or Ajita 
M a n j u r r t or MahAmati 
. MArichi . 

NakshatrarAja 
Nityodyukta 
Padmarfla 
■ Padmarri 
Pradanarura 
PrajnAkAifa 
PratibhAna 


Ratnaprabha 

Ruchiraketu 

Sadaparibhuta 

Samantabhadra 

Sarvasattvapriyadarrana 

SarvArthanAman 

Satatasamitabhiyukta 

Sizzzha 

Yrlgarbha 

Supratish/f/zitachAritra 

TrailokavikrAmin 

TriratnArya 

Vajragandha 

V a j r a p A n i or Vajradhara 
Vajrasattva 
VikauArka 
VirislVachAritra 
ViruddhachAritra 
VirvapAzzi or AkAragarbha 
&c., &c. 


The identification of the images of different Bodhisattvas is only 
possible in special instances: they mostly bear a very close re¬ 
semblance to one another. But some of the more prominent of 
them have emblems by .which they may be recognised: Avalokiter- 
vara or PadmapAzzi has a white lotus in one hand, and on the front 
of his crown or inukuta is a small figure of a seated Buddha. 



BODHISATTVAS WITH THE RANK OF BUDDHA. 
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Vajraparci has a ddgaba or chaitya as a cognizance ( chihna ) oil his 
forehead and the vajra in his hand: but Mahasthanaprapta also 
appears with the same chaitya and with a diamond vajra supported 
on a flower. Manju/ri has a book, either in his hand or on a flower, 
and a sword ; and Aklsagarbha or Visvapani is recognised by the 
same weapon placed on a flower; and so on.—J.B. 


_ The fact that, in the scenes of the reliefs, which represent in¬ 
cidents before Gautama attained supreme knowledge, he is invari¬ 
ably depicted in 


the same way 
(conf. ill. 50, 
80 ,i proves 
clearly that 
the figures de¬ 
scribed c^n 
only represent 
Bodhisattvas. 

Now later art, 
in a purely 
theoretic way, 
gives to indi¬ 
vidual Bodhi- 
sattvas the rank 
of Buddhas 
though not yet 
attained by 
them, and de¬ 
picts them in 
the Buddha- 
type, though 
with strict ad¬ 
herence to a 
fixed posture of 
the hands; thus 
the Maitreya 



■ irom iiueL 131 Tobso oi . a Bouhisativa fboji Takht-I-BAhI. 
(copied on page Original in Berlin Museum. 12 inches in height. 

134, fig. S5) is 

just a Buddha with the Dharniachakra-mudrd —a position which, 
in Lamaism, always denotes Maitreya, but may also be used for 
other Buddhas. 


Now arises the difficult question whether these positions are 
established in the Gfindh 4 ra sculptures, and whether, in the other 
attributes of the Bodhisattvas represented as princes, there may be 
a fixed and distinctive arrangement of the limbs. 


Beginning with the last question, one attribute among the Gftn- 
dhhra figures strikes us: it is a small bottle with a pointed bottom. 


1 Couf. Bowring’s Siam, vol, I (1857), pi. at p. 316 (middle figure); Alabaster,JKAeel 
of tie Law, pp. 164,208. 
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MODERN REPRESENTATIONS OF MAITREYA. 


The modern representation of Maitreya (Tibetan, Jampa, written 
Byamr-pa; Mongol, Maidari) in the pantheon of the northern 
school, as it has been developed in Tibet, shows the Bodhisattva in 
the ornaments and dress of a Hindu god or ancient Indian king,— 
generally of very youthful appearance. As a rule he is represented 
standing, but occasionally seated on a chair in European fashion. 
In the case of standing figures of Maitreya, the dhoti (under gar¬ 
ment) is often caught up so high that the left leg remains bare to 
above the knee (conf. ill. 135). The modern attributes are the water 
flask or bottle (Tib. bum-pa ; Skt. mangalahihhu )—the most im¬ 
portant requisite, and the rosary. 1 Frequently both attributes rest 
upon the conventionally executed lotus flowers, which the figure 
holds in its hand. This modern representation is important, since 
it seeks to combine the more ancient types above referred to with 
the new attributes. 




13. Smaxi Bodhisattva 
rATUE (Maitroya?) on 11 
rail relief fragment, from 


The old Indian 
bronze figure from 
Pekin, represented 
in ill. [34, nowin the 
royal Ethnological 
Museum at Berlin, is 
clad in a short loin¬ 
cloth, the right hand 
without attribute, the 
left holding between 
the fingers something 
resembling the bud 
of a flower. On the 
lower side of the 
hand are traces of 


Natthu, near Sangliito. something having 
s vih ’ P ^ been broken off. 

OINTMENT FLASH. Swill ~ r , T T , 

district. Orig.inBer.Mus. Une ol the oldest 

objects in the Berlin 

Museum is a bronze (of which, unfortunately, nothing is known for 
certain), which affords an interesting parallel. The figure repre¬ 
sented in ill. 135 shows the same position of the hand as the Pekin 
Maitreya (ill. 134). It is executed, however, infinitely more care¬ 


fully: the garments, the lips, are inlaid with copper; the crown 
ornaments, edges and pattern on the robe, and even the whites of 


the eyes are inlaid with silver. The style is that of Nepal. The 
right hand holds the rosary; the left, in the same position as the 


1 Conf. Veroffentl. at ts dem Kgl. Mns.filr Volk eric. Deri. XT, 2/3 (1890) Ss. 47, 77. 
A Lamaist Maitreya standing with two lotas flowers (r. and 1. lid.) conf. Uchtomskij, 
Besehreibung der Or. Reive, &*. h. H. d. Qrossf.-Thronfolgers (.Russian ed.> the German 
wants some of the plates) V,xxiv; also Criuiwedel, Mijthol. Buddk in Tibet, p. 123). 
The Japanese Maitreya (Miroku) has his hands in his lap and a flask resting upon 
them, Hofmann, Bvddhapantheon von Nippon, S. 14*5, fig. 176 (pi. xx), and S. 641 
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Pekin bronze, holds a small bottle with pointed bottom. It appears 
that this flask also existed in the case of that bronze, but is now 
broken away; the flower-like 
knob in the hand is the mouth 
of the bottle. On the latter, the 
representation of a stupa ap¬ 
pears on the crown, in the 
distinctive manner of the Nepal 
style. This last attribute, with 
the rosary, suggests that though 
the type of the figure—as well 
as the symbol in the left hand 
—is identical in both, we are 
hardly justified in calling this 
latter figure, also a Maitreya. 

If, meanwhile, we leave this 
figure out of account, the further 
data tend to the determination 
of the Maitreya-type. 

There is in the Royal Berlin 
Museum also a Tibetan minia¬ 
ture on silk which depicts 
Maitreya (described on a label 
as Byams-pa) in exactly the 
same attitude as in the two 
bronzes, though without attri¬ 
butes and with rich curly hair. 

Instead of a crown, the figure 
wears a fillet. 

The truthfulness of the Tibetan 
tradition is shown by a com¬ 
parison of the illustrations Nos. 

82 and 85. The latter picture 
(from the collection of the 
brothers Schlagintweit) repre¬ 
sents Maitreya as Buddha, i.e. in 
the form in which Lamaism 
depicts him as a perfected 
Buddha. His characteristic 
feature is the hands in front of the breast with the fingers arranged 
in a mystic position (mudrd )—the so-called dharmachakraniudrd, 
which Gautama also receives especially in the representations of 
the sermon at Banaras. This picture is named and has already 
been published by Schlagintweit ( Buddh. in Tibet, p. 88). Beside 

1 The title of “Byam.r-pa” the figure received in Pekin, and it is entered so in the 
MS. catalogue of the Pander collection. That catalogue was written in Tibetan letters 
in Pekin. If S. von Oldenburg ( VostocJm. Zam. 363 ; Qlobu r, 3 Feb, 1900, S. 73) says 
lie is unwilling to speak about tlie figure as it is difficult to give a decision, I can only 
emphasize the accuracy of tile title, 
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padmapAni or avalokiteSvara. 193 

unfortunately not a proper name, but an adjective in substantive 
form : “ he with the lotus flower in the hand,” a round-about name 
that may be associated with Vajrapiai. This Bodhisattva has 
always produced new representations, so that to-day it presents the 
most important figure in the pantheon of Tibet: he is incarnate in 
the Dalai-Lama. 

Still, we must beware of generalizing too hastily; the flask in the 
hand of a Bodhisattva figure, as S. von Oldenburg has pointed out, 
does not necessarily indicate Maitreya. The proper chihna must 
decide as to the indi¬ 
vidual Bodhisattva; and 
the Amr/ta flask ap¬ 
pears in modern repre¬ 
sentations as an attri¬ 
bute of Avalbkite.vvara 
orPadmapfLw. We find 
this in the 1 ith century 
in Nepalalso at B6r6 
Bucfur, 3 where the ex¬ 
istence of a small figure 
of a seated Buddha 
Amitabha on the fore¬ 
head points distinctly 
to Avalokitejvara; at 
Aja ntk, s we find Ava- 
lokitervara with ajug or 
flask in his left hand and 

a deer-skin over his left “ ' Cave Temples, 

shoulder; and again . 

holding the palm of his right hand forward (in the vara mudrd ), and 
clasping a flask with oval body and narrow neck in the left. In the 
caves of Bagh in M&lwA (ill. 141) also the representation of the 
same little figure in the head-dress precludes doubt that the repre¬ 
sentation is that of Avalokitervarad Almost as certainly the 



Nnrtliang print of the '• five hundred sods,” fol.85,1. A magnificent large gilded 
bronze Maitreya in the Berlin Museum, with the lotus flower, the wheel and a little 
jar upon it. and with tile hands in the dharmachakra mudrd, has likewise a stApa in 
the qrown. But MahusthfluopHipta has it also,—this Bodhisattva occurring very fre¬ 


quently iu pictures representing Amitabha s paradise (Japanj as a companion 10 
Padmapflwi (with Amitabha on tile crown)—as in the picture from which ill. 121 is 
taken. Individual Bodhisattva figures are seldom to be distinguished as to their 
names with absolute certainty. One must start from well-marked groups (triads, Ac.) 
and so seek guidance. It appears as if tradition itself,, by the arrangement of Bodhi¬ 
sattva figures in wrong succession, had become uncertain, and so named the individuals 
inoorrecllv. The same is the case in the representations of the Arhats—and here the 
Japanese tradition seems to be the best. Oonf. mi this J. Burgess, Ar. s«r. 11. Ind. 
voi. V, pi. XX, 1, and xix, 6; Jour. Ind. Art , Ac., volYHI, pp. 38,63. 


1 A. Boucher, in Ran. de Vhist. des Reliniojts, tom. xxx, p. 853ff. 

"■ Bdrd-Boedoer, Atlas, pi. cclxxxi. 

3 Burgess, Rates on the Banddha Rock-temples of Ajnnla, pp. 35, 62, 

3 Burgess, Arch. Sur.W. Ind—Report on Etura Cave-Temples, , pl.xx, fig. 2, 
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Bodhisattva from the Aurangabad caves 1 represented in ill. 142, is 
the same. 

If now we compare fig. 135 above, with the GAndhara statue 
represented in ill. 143, Prof, von Oldenburg calls attention to the 
resemblance,—only the rosary in the 
left hand is wanting, in its place a 
lotus blossom appears in the palm : 
it has a nimbus, but is without a 
-crown. 2 III. 121 is an example of 
Buddha on the padmasana between 
two Bodhisattvas, and possibly that 
oh his right held a flask now broken 
off. It would then appear that, 
though Maitreya has the flask or 
jug, it is also an attribute, at least 
occasionally, of PadmapA«i. 

We may here also consider the 
origin of the system at least from 
the . sculptor's side, taking as a 
starting point a merely descriptive 
epithet—“ he with the lotus flower 
in the hand.” Here the personalities 
themselves vanish under the touch, 
—the vaguer the beginnings the 
more abundantly the attributes 
multiply in the sequel, and new 
epithets 3 arise, from which again, 
under certain circumstances, new 
personages may evolve. 

If we accept it as a fact that 
PadmapArei had become established 
in GAndhAra sculpture, it may be 
143. ABodhisattva,—P admaplm? asked whether his spiritual father, 

Cole, Graco-Buddh’. Sculp, pi. 25. AmitAbha, appears or not. Where 
later art represents him, he has 
either the garb and tonsure of a Buddha with the dhy&na-mudra 
(the hands clasped in the lap), or the garb of "a Bodhisattva 
■with the same posture of the hands holding in them a vessel with 
Am/-/ta. Such Buddha figures actually appear in these sculptures 
(conf. ill. 82, the Buddhas sitting in the frieze), and Bodhisattvas 

1 Burgess, Arch. Sitr. W. Ind. Hep. vol. III, pi. lv, 1. The scale of drawing deprives 
us of perfect clearness as to the chihna ; but compare also woodcut 9, p. 80. 

3 Globus, 3 I’eb. 1900, S. 73-75. 

s For the common epithets and namgsof Padniap&m or Avalokitesvara, as Lokesvara, 
Trailoke*vara, Padma, Abhayauidadn, Aryapflla, Chintilohakra, Halkhala, Malikkaruna, 
SiwhauMa, &c„ see J. 11. As. See. (1894) pp. 76fl\; Botes on Ajanta Paintings, %c„ 
p. lOOf. and pll. xxiv-xxvii. Avalokitesvara and Mahhsthfinaprhpta are both mentioned 
in the Snkhdvati-nyilha, §§31 and 34, which dates from as early as a.d, 100; oonf, 
S. B. B. vol, XXIX, pt. ii, pp.-xxiii, 48, 52, and 178— J.B, 
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DHYANIBUDDHAS. IRANIAN ELEMENTS. 

also occur, with both hands in the lap, holding the same little bottle 
or flask mentioned above. Yet it cannot be asserted with certainty 
that AmitAbha must be meant by these, though it is not improb¬ 
able. Indeed, if we follow the Japanese tradition, even the middle 
figure in ill. 82 might be AmitAbha in SukhAvati; the side figures 
would then be PadmapAwi and MahAsthAnaprApta !' 

We would then have before us here the beginning of the theory 
of the Dhyani or meditative Buddhas, which forms the basis of the 
MahAyAna doctrine. 

Even the southern school recognises four stages of mystic con¬ 
templation (.Skt. dhyana ; Pali ,jhana). which the northern school 
subsequently increased to five. These five Dhyanas correspond, in 
the cosmogony, to the series of heavens in five terraces,—the so- 
called Brahmalokas, which rise above the inferior heavens of the 
gods, Devalakas (conf. pp. 60, 61). The theory then arose that each 
Buddha dwelling on the earth had his mystic counterpart ( Dhydni - 
buddha ) in one of the DhyAni-heavens, and that each of them again 
had his Bodhisattva or successor. Thus, with the five human Buddhas 
of the present period of the world’s existence ( kalpa ), are associated 
five mystic antitypes in the corresponding Dhyani degrees with 
their five successors ( Dhydni-bodhisattvas ). We have thus the 
following correspondences:— 

Human Buddhas 

( Mdnuslti-budtlhas) Ikt/ani Buddhas. 1 Dhyuni SocWsailnas. 

1. Kmkuchchanda Yairochana Stmantabhudrn 

2. KAnakamuni Akshobliyn Yajrapiini 

3. KfUrnpi llatnasambhava lluniapuHi 

5. Mai trey ;i Ainogliasiddha Yi.vvnpa.Jii 

After the advent of Maitreya as Buddha the present world will 
be destroyed. 

Prof. Rhys Davids has called attention to the fact that the whole 
theory, according to which every human Buddha emanates from his 
spiritus rector (DhyAni-buddha), bears a resemblance to the mons 
arid emanations of the Gnostics, and he regards it as not impossible 
that these beings owe their existence to Persian influence. Note- . 
worthy in this connexion is the name “ Immeasurable light” given 
to AmitAbha—from whom Gautama is said to have emanated: it 
points distinctly to contact with the old Persian light worship. 

The whole doctrine of the DhyAnibuddhas and DhyAnibodhi- 
sattvas appears to rest on the Zoroastrian theory of the Fr avashis 
(Fervers). According to the Masdayasnian conception, every 
being, whether dead, living, or unborn, has his Fravashi, which 
joins itself to the body at birth, and after death intercedes for it. 
We have thus IrAnian influence distinctly before us, which accords 
with the local surroundings of the GAndhara school. It was 

1 See Holes on Ajanta PaMinys, p. 99f„ for the madnis, vhiknas, oolours arid sym¬ 
bols of these Matknttira-paflchii-Buddhtimnaya; there are also other arrangements in 
Nepal of six, seven and nine,—J. B. 
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necessary to touch upon.these crude materials, since only in this 
way can we comprehend the never-ending repetition of 
Buddha figures in the buildings of later Buddhism. 

The Buddhas and Bodhisattvas from the rock-temples at Elurft, 
represented in ill. 144 and 145, are of this sort. In ill. r44 we have 
the Buddha type repeated five times, perhaps for the five Dhy&ni- 



buddhas—all having here the dhydnamudrd (the hands, laid one 
upon another ,jn. the lap) ; though if they represent Dhyinibuddhas 
other mudrtis are usually assigned to each, except Amitfibha. Be¬ 
neath we see five Bodhisattvas in the usual royal garb as in Gan- 
dhftra—only more markedly Hindu; they bear lotus flowers, some 
with special symbols over them, and one has a small flag. Further, 
the outmost is represented larger than the others and with a vajra 
over the flower he holds: whether he represents VajrapA«i or 
Mah&sthfinapr&pta has perhaps yet to be decided. So in the case 
of ill. 145, in which eight Bodhisattvas are grouped seated round 
the Buddha, 1 we might naturally suppose that Padmap&«i with the 
lotus flower, and the little Amitkbha figure in. the hair, is the one 


1 Ar. Stir. W. Ini. vol. V, pp. 16f. Bun_ ..... _ 

figured are the Ha ohi-dai-chaku-shi or “eight great principal sons” [of Buddha], an 
reading from left to right.ho made the upper row Durgatiparuodhana, AkfUagarbhn, 
and K'shitigarbha; the lower three—Maitreya, Avnlokite.wara, nnd Mnfijuart; with 
Samantabhadra on the left and Mah&sth&napr&pta to the right of the central figure. 
With these figures and others at Elura, compare those represented in Groneman, 
Tjan&i farambchian op Midden-Java, pll. xlix-lviii,-J3. 




. OBJECT OF MULTIPLIED BUDDHA FIGURES. 


This is the beginning of a purely formal distinction between figures 
which are always the same and all based on the same fundamental 
type—the seated figures 
gradually predominating 
very largely. With the 
varied arrangements of 
the fingers,—along with 
the colour of the body 
and of the garments 
changed by painting— 
other names always ap¬ 
pear ; and in this way an 
endless and» altogether 
monotonous pantheon 
arises, with v ague, m erely 
allegorical names, and 
constant change of at¬ 
tributes. Now, as it was 
considered a salutary 
act of the best kind 
to represent as many 
Buddha figures as pos¬ 
sible, all artistic activity naturally decayed, and after a time 
there were only reproductions of the established type that were 
more or less good, and more or less influenced by the native style. 
Rows of Buddha figures were employed in the decoration of temple 
fajades, whole rocks were turned into terrace-reliefs filled with 
Buddhas, and caves filled with thousands of Buddha statues of all 



We now return to what was said in the first chapter. The 
Hindu idea of the world recognises man, that is the individual, 
only as a link in a chain of incarnations. These incarnations are 
phases of metempsychosis ( Sansdra ). They are completed in world 
ages which originate, flourish, deteriorate, and vanish ; upon which 
new ones arise to be annihilated in their turn. For every period 
there are Buddhas ; they, appear as emanations from countless 
Buddhas of the meditative spheres—Dhyanibuddhas. In contrast 
to this is the western idea of constant progress, of constant im¬ 
provement, which leaves the powers of the individual free to act, 
w'hile the sum of the energy of the individualities forms an effective 

1 1 would refer to the Pegu Caves,—R. C. Temple’s So ten on Antiquities in Ramti- 
nuadesa (in Ini, Ant. vol. XXII, pp. 327H ), pH. iv-vii. From these caves the Royal 
Museum, Berlin, possesses more than a hundred figures of Buddha. “ In 1Fu-t‘ai-shan, 
in the province of Shan-lisi in North China, the Yimg-kang-ssu temple contains 
10,000 small tablets with representations of Maitreya. In CU'an-fo-ssu near Pekin, I 
have seen 1,000 beautifully carved reliefs of Amitiyus the god of longevity.”—Pander 
in Zeitschr.f. Ethnologie, Bd. XXI (1889), S. 49. 
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counterpoise to occasional retrogression and relapses into barbarism. 
It is quite in keeping with the character of the Indian idea of the 
world that the image, the picture of the founder of the religion 
is reduplicated to infinity and so loses its individuality. The 
Buddha-type, the sole subject of a somewhat statuary kind, which 
was tentatively developed and canonised, is treated decoratively in 
the fagade ornamentation of magnificent temples. In relation to 
the splendour of these monuments, this figure of the one great man 
is again lost in repetitions to infinity. 

As mentioned above, the religion had struggled through this 
phase in another form : the counterbalancing element was the re¬ 
turn to a kind of monotheism in the shape of the doctrine of 
Adibuddha—the primeval Buddha, from which all others emanated. 
This doctrine had appeared between the T2th and 13th centuries. 

With the Gandh&ra sculptures the second period of*Buddhist art 
closed in so far as no new ideas, no new principles of composition 
appear after that. Still there are some things we may point ofit, 
as they were certainly carried over by means of the GAndhftra 
school from the antique into Buddhist art. It is well known that 
the late antique was in favour of the colossal ; Buddhist art like¬ 
wise has the colossal, and, indeed, such are the favourite figures : 
Buddhas in teaching, standing, recumbent form (passing into 
Nirv&wa), and also the statue of Maitreya. It is only necessary to 
recall the colossal statues at Bamiy&n, made famous by Ritter, to 
indicate how this form of representation has been adopted in 
Buddhist art. 1 

Another artistic feature, which appears even in the more modern 
Gindh&ra sculptures, must, at least, be briefly mentioned,—though 
it is difficult on the basis of the present materials to explain it fully. 
This is the lotus flower as a seat, or a kind of pedestal of two 
lotuses under,the feet of the upright Buddha. This earlier form, 
which in the more ancient (Indian) art belonged only to the goddess 
Siri, seems to have been further developed in the GftndhfLra school 
on the basis of Indian influence. In the case of standing figures it 
was possibly an illustration of flowery poetical epithets, “ lotus¬ 
footed,” and such like; in the case of sitting figures, the represent¬ 
ation perhaps had reference to the meditative attitude called 
1 Ritter, Die StApas oder die Arehitektonisoken' Denkmale an t let- In&o-Baktr, 
KSnigstr. d. Colosse von Bamiyan, pp. 24f. Hyde (1700) ia perhaps the first 
European to call attention to these colossi, in Hist, Reliy. vet. Pen. p.182. Coni. Kaye 
in Proe. It. Qeog. Soc. vol. I (1879) pp.248ff.; and my note in Beni’s Si-yu-ki, vol. I, 
p. 51, a. 175. There is a large recumbent figure at Alarefa, Cave XXVI,— Cave Temples, 
p. 344. The Jainas also ereot colossal statues; conf.Tad. Ant. vol. II, pp. 129L, 353L, and 
vol. V, p. 36,-J.B. U 

Conf. also on Biruiyfin, M. G. Talbot in J. B. As. Soc.. N.S., vol. XVIII, pp. 828ff.; 
other notes from the Chinese pilgrim by Kern, Buddkismus, Bd. II S pp. 212ft. The 
Maitreya colossus at Yung-ho-kung— VerSffentl. Mus. Volk. Berlin, Bd.l, 2/8, S.77; 


loqidal Tibetan (Calc. 1894), p.197; to these belong the Miryek (i.e, Maitreya") figures 
of Korea,— J.R. As. Soc. N.S. vol.XIX, pp. 555-7; the recumbent Buddha oolossus, Indf 
Ant. vol. XXII, pp. 127ft., pll. xvii, &o. 
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“lotus-seat' 1 ( padmasana ). At any rate, the Buddha standing on 
lotus flowers appears even at AmarAvati (conf. p. 175) and in the 
ecclesiastical art of the present day it has become quite a common 
feature (conf. ill. 82, 85, 123, 124, 140, 141). 

I wo Bodhisattvas of the later pantheon have a distinctly indi¬ 
vidual character and thus have afforded material for some line 
works which .may be mentioned as showing, on the one hand, vvliat 
was the chief ideal after which Buddhist art strove, and on the 
other, as clearly evidencing the extraordinary persistency of the 
Hellenic ideal of Buddha. They are the Bodhisattvas Manj urri 
and Padmapaai already mentioned, and which at a later date 
were so extraordinarily richly developed. 

M a n j u y r 1, whose name means something like “having a lovely 
brilliance,” may possibly have been a real personage, namely, the 
founder of civilization in Nepal. In the system of the northern 
school he appears as the representative of that transcendental wis¬ 
dom which is the aim of the Malniyana school. 

His attributes are the sword “ of knowledge,” which lie wields 
with his right hand to cleave the clouds of mental darkness {andha- 
kdra), and in the left hand he has a book, which usually rests upon 
a lotus flower. 

The relief in the Berlin Museum of a Manjuyrt from Java, accord¬ 
ing to the inscription on it, was made by Adityavarmi in the year 
1265 -Saha {i.e. A.D. 1343) and is a fine specimen of modern 
Buddhist sculpture (ill. 146). 1 _ • 

The Bodhisattva is sitting on a great lotus flower and leaning 
against a broad cushion ; his legs are drawn up and crossed in the 
Indian fashion; and he is in rich dress. He wears a highly orna¬ 
mented crown; ear-rings with pendent chains (conf. the ear- 
ornaments of the Bodhisattva figure from Qandhara in ill. 131); 
neck and breast chains, chain girdle, upper and lower bracelets, 
finger and toe rings. From behind the crown hang twisted locks 
of hair. The upper garment lies in a narrow band about the breast, 
from the left shoulder to the right side. The under garment clings 
close and smoothly to the legs, and is richly adorned with very 
interesting figures (conf. ill. 33), the body is well shaped, full, 
delicate ; the breast and ribs are rounded and unmarked by bones 
or muscles. The feet unused to walking, the soles are soft-like 
and pressed down to an almost impossible degree. The body in 
the main is full of charming, almost womanly beauty, and has a look 
of unnatural development, which does not arise from the physical 
energy of the being represented. The raised arm only holds the 
sword aloft, but does not strike—it only serves to hold the attri¬ 
bute. The whole style of the face shows in great purity the Buddha- 
type mentioned before (p. i6off.); in it the forms of the Gindhara 
school are quite recognisable. The appearance of meditative re- 

# ' Pur tlie curious history of this sculpture, see Zeitsch. d. Deuhcli. Moroni, lid. 
XVIII (1864), Ss:494-505. 
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2. The second Dhyina-degree is a state of joy and happiness, 
which have arisen from deep peace of mind without contemplation 
and investigation, both of which are overcome : it is the bringing 
to rest of thought—the mastery of contemplation. 

3. The third DhyAna-degree is the state in which he becomes 
patient through joy and the uprooting of every passion,—glad and 
conscious of the joy which announces " the worthy one,” the arhat: 

. patient, remembering, happy. 

4. The fourth degree, of Dhy&na is perfect equanimity and re¬ 
membrance, without care and without joy, after the previous joy 
and care have ceased through the putting aside of that which gives 
joy, and'after the putting aside of that which brings care. 1 

The lotus flowers upon which (in modern Tibetan representations) 
the book, usually rests are employed for the decoration of the back¬ 
ground. Th t e tasteful arrangement of the leaves and buds, which 
are represented artistically and with great understanding of Nature, 
indicates the ancient Indian manner (conf p. 1 gif.). The book, in 
the usual form of palm-leaf manuscripts, tied round with a string, is 
held in the left hand. Four smaller figures of Manjurrt, very much 
resembling the principal one, surround it,—above and below, right 
and left. From analogy with Tibetan pictures, these appear to be 
intended for other forms of the Bodbisattva. In this way that sort 
of arrangement is obtained which we have already noted in the 
G&ndh&ra reliefs (conf. pp. 130L) and which is preserved in the 
paintings of the northern school. On a Tibetan picture the ac¬ 
cessory figures would vary—in respect of the five sacred colours— 
with the character of the. principal subject; and as Manjusrl is 
mostly represented as red, they remain white, yellow, green and 
blue, 2 With the modern Tibetan painters these colours must bear 
a certain proportion to each other on the pictures: above all, the 
blue (wrathful) forms of the deities must not predominate. 

Manjurri, as we have seen, may be regarded, to a certain extent, 
as the personification of meditation. 

Pad map A ni, —“the all-pitying one,”—is an emanation of 
Amitabha: having appeared on earth from a lotus flower for the 
deliverance of mankind, he labours to do away with all suffering 
and all sorrow in all the domain of creation, so that hell is emptied. 3 
Then he returns to his throne, but soon again he sees misery 
and hell being filled once more. ' Out of grief his head bursts, &c. 

Through the co-ordination of this personage with Kuan-yin, the 
Chinese goddess of pity, an interesting type has been formed. I 
do not refer to the purely Chinese (female) representations of this 
Bodhisattva, nor. of the widespread eleven-headed ones, but of a 
1 But see also Childers, PMi Dictionary, s.v. “jhaimm”; Alabaster, Wheel of the Lata, 
pp. 192-5! Sp. Hardy, Legends and Theories, pp. 178-180.—J. B. 

8 Yeroffentl. aus dem. Kgl. Uus.f. YSlkerk. Berlin. Bd. I, H. 2/3, S, 75,145. 

3 See the interesting parallel between tile early ohaptera of the Kdraa&a- Yyilha and 
Jilio apocryphal Gospel of Ihicodemus, by Prof. Cowell, Jour. Philol. vol. VI (1870), 
pp. 222-31, or Ind. Ant. vol, Till, pp. 249-53.—J.B. 
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As we have seen, the deities, Bodhisattvas, and Buddhas were 
represented in Gandhfira in groups of threes, fives, eights,—and it 
seems as though this arrangement had some influence on their 
attributes : analogies of composition certainly exist. 

The illustration No. 121 from Loriy&n Tangai, in the Calcutta 
Museum, is an example of a triad group. The relief is 15 inches 
broad and presents Buddha upon the padmasana or lotus-seat with 
a standing Bodhisattva on each side. These can hardly, however, 
be directly related to the philosophical doctrine of the Ratnatraya 
as represented by Dharma, Buddha, and Sawzgha,—for these figures 
are not very prevalent in NepAl, Tibet, &c. But they are closely 
connected with the popular worship of the three statues of "the 
past, present, and future Buddhas” represented by Aakyamuni with 
Avalokite^vara and Maitreya, and with the other triad of Amit&bha 
or Amitiyus With Avalokitejvara on his left hand and Mahasthfima 
on his right. This latter, at least, is an early Mahftyana arrange¬ 
ment since it is represented in the Amitayur-dhyana Sdtra . 1 

The pantheon of the northern school of Buddhism in Tibet, China, 
and Japan, is the most gigantic in the world, but it is infinitely 
monotonous. Hardly a single figure shows real life. It is interest¬ 
ing to note how this endless system of models, originated in Tibet, 
China, and Japan, which, with slight variations of hand-postures, 
attributes, and colours, is always increasing. It arose from the 
representation of the monk in China and Japan ; in Tibet from the 
portrait of the hierarch. In the former, the representations of 
monks, which doubtless began with an ideal portrait of the chief 
disciples (Sthaviras) and of the ancient magicians, degenerated into 
caricatures ; but in Tibet the real portrait has been developed from 
the ideal. The Bodhisattvas are always incarnated in the hierarchs 
of Tibet: Padmap4«i is reborn in the Dalai Lama, &c.; but the 
Bodhisattvas are eternally the same. The different stages of incar¬ 
nation of the saints, however, present variations in their individuality. 
The portrait of the grand Lama presents an interesting reaction 
from the artificial rendering of the regions of the gods. The divine 
in earthly form, in many cases, breaks through in an exquisite way: 
the figure remains artificial and does not depart from the canon; 
but the heads of these hierarchs, on the bronzes and miniatures of 
the ecclesiastical art, are mostly of real artistic value. 

Of the many good examples of this class which the Berlin Royal 
Museum possesses is the richly-gilt bronze of the spiritual Prince of 
Tra-shi-lhum-bo (AKra-shiis-fhun-po) Pal-dan-ye-she L/Pal- 
/dan-ye-shes), who died in China in 1779 (conf. ill. 149). The 
portrait of this interesting man is remarkably fresh and faithful. In 


1 See Sac. _B. E. vol.XLIX, pt. ii, yp. 17G,180fE. A quite similar relief is repre¬ 
sented in Amartivati and Jaqgai/i/apeta Stdpas, p. 12. Mnliusthlina is, not improb¬ 
ably, a Mah&ybna deification or analogue of Maudgalyilyana, the right hand disciple of 
Gautama. Amittyus is the Snmbhogakttya or reflex spirituality of Anlititbha, the 
corresponding Mannshi Buddha being »Sdky aniuni; his Bodhisattva is l-’udnitipfbei.—J.B, 
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Buddhist cult supplies a true chart of the progress of culture 
among these high Asian people, whose lot was connected in so re¬ 
markable a way with the Hindus from the time when the Greeks 
obtained correct information about India. On the Lamaist altars, 
beside the relics of a barbarian stage—trumpets of human thigh 
bones, votive bowls of skulls, tambours of children’s skulls—appear 
Buddha pictures in which traces of late antique artistic elements, 
still strongly inspiring, have a mystic existence ; but beside these 
are the ideal portraits of the old Indian pa/zo'its and their successors 
the Lamas, with their intelligent—or, if we might rather say,— 
crafty, faces. It we bear in mind, however, that they were the 
representatives of culture in those barbaric lands, that they were 
able to subdue and tame for ever the Mongols, the fiercest con¬ 
querors and warriors in the world, and that too without a religious 
war,—we.can.onIy rejoice that these valuable portraits, in modified 
antique forms, have been handed down. 

Jlie application and conversion of old sacred types to caricatures 
has appropriated even old compositions. Among, these, as an in¬ 
stance, is the representation of the Nirva/ra scene. The sketch 



(ill. 150), from a Japanese picture, represents the death of a world¬ 
ling in this manner. His numerous lady friends, and even a small 
lapdog, give free expression to their grief over the death of the 
“gentleman," who, larger than them all, lies before them. 

It may be asked what is the use of all the resthetic debate about 
“Japanese colour printing " so long as the chief facts are unknown 
to us, so long as we are not in a position to understand the wit— 
which here, fortunately, we do. 

With reference to the formally conserved antique elements, out¬ 
side India,—as was already noted in connexion with Indian orna¬ 
ments,—a noteworthy phenomenon occurs : In India, foreign forms 
get merged in national ones ; metamorphosed in all sorts of ways, 
they have held a long and highly varied existence, carried down into 
the Brahmanic art of the Middle Ages; while in lands outside India, 
.the canon developed from the GUndhUra sculptures is more closely 
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conserved. We need only note the markedly antique elements still 
visible in the Javanese Buddha and Bodhisattva heads (ill. i r^'and 
146) compared with the GAndhAra types (ill. no, 111), or the Chino- 
Japanese arrangement of the garments (ill. 120, 125). The whole 
phenomenon is connected with language which, I believe, gave rise 
to the learned and hierarchical character of the northern monastic 
system. The southern school adhered to the PAli language, because 
the current PrAkHta dialects of India proper were mutually intel¬ 
ligible enough, and the development of culture was 
common to all. Transitions between the PrAlo-z'ts existed just 
as certainly as between the modern idioms of Aryan origin in 
northern India. But the people of the PanjAb had not followed the 
Brahmanic development (conf. above p.7), and even if in some lands, 
under the Indo-Skythian rule, Aryan dialects were spoken, they un¬ 
doubtedly became widely different. To them came the entirely 
; allophylian tribes of the Indo-Skythian kingdom—Hellenes, Yueh- 
chis, .the tribes of DardistAn, Kashmir, Persians, Turks from-'the 
east, etc. For this reason, SanskHt, the language of the learned in 
' the north, was chosen at Jalandhara for the language of the sacred 
texts. From that time onwards, even among the Lamas of Tibet 
: and of remoter Mongolia, it has enjoyed an artistic life, which did 
not, however, continue free from error. In both cases the classical 
form veiled the greater decay of the original doctrine. The only 
individual elements which we meet with are the Lama portraits. 
But they are persons represented, not representers. The 
names of the artists are wanting. The forms are foreign : foreign 
people had executed the most important works; even at the present 
day mechanical occupations are in the hands of exclusive castes 
that originated in a mixing of races. The result was that art was 
not popular, that the Indian people in the mass con¬ 
tinued indifferent to such matters. The peasant class, 
the core of Hinduism, continued in its primitive condition. Among 
primitive peoples, he who can carve a figure is by virtue of that 
fact a magician. What must have been the effect when the foreign 
artist covered buildings of quite a novel sort with decoration in a 
fixed style,—of hybrid creatures, etc., or found means to bring the 
image of the universally venerated Kmancipator down from heaven! 
This explains why the Tibetan historian TAranAtha speaks of the 
ancient buildings as having been erected by Yakshas (fairies) and 
NAgas (snake-demons). These names conceal those of the foreign 
artists. A similar state of things, founded on analogous facts, arose 
in the German middle ages. The builders of the first cathedrals were, 
for the most part, foreigners; the people regarded them as super¬ 
human—as in league with the Evil One. More than one architectural 
or plastic monument of the early middle ages has received a tradi¬ 
tional explanation which, apart from the humorous element, reminds 
us of theJAtaka fable related above. The fact that Greek architectural 
anecdotes were also directly received, belongs to literary history. 
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body. 1 After this, KAsyapa convened the first Buddhist council fur 
the settlement of the canon; and is reckoned as the first Patriarch. 
Tarfputra and Maudgalyayana—the right and left hand Sthaviras , 
—had died before Gautama. 

In the museum at Bombay are two representations of the 
NirvA/ra scene from Marjan stupa near Miyan Khan. The' best 
preserved is on a slab measuring 22 inches by .15, having a broad 
pilaster at each end. This personage there appears placing his 
hand against the foo,t of die figure of Gautama and inclining his 
head, as if reverencing the dead. This seems to support the pro¬ 
bability that KAsyapa is intended. Vajraparn stands behind him, 
holding the vajra between his wrist and armpit; the seated figure 
and tripod appear in front of the bed; and those behind it are 
Devas with naked busts. 

The sculpture represented in ill. 152; came from LoriyAn Tangai in 
the SwAt district, and is in the Calcutta Museum. It measures 
2 feet 9 inches in height and 15 inches across. As will be noted, 
it is cut quite through the slab .round the central figure. It is a re¬ 
markably fine piece of sculpture, and must have been regarded as 
a sort of altar. The central figure is, of course, the Buddha on the 
padmdsana, in the teaching attitude ; his right shoulder and arm 
are bare, and the robe is very carefully traced out. Over his head 
is a’sort of canopy from which hangs a garland of flowers in a 
double loop,descending to touch the zishnisha,T£szm'o\mga.krobylos, 
on his head. On each side, supporting the canopy, is a Persepolitan 
pillar with humped bullocks on their capitals; the base and shaft 
are only a slightly enriched copy of the pillars we find at NAsik in 
the second century A.D. On the architrave above them are animal 
heads and the. Buddhist rail or lattice pattern. Outside the pillars 
sit two Bodhisattvas—probably the same as in preceding examples. 
From above the architrave people (or Devas) look down, and over 
these is a cornice, supporting a small model of a temple at each 
end, in which sit two Buddhas. The central space is in two tiers,— 
the lower having two small figures of seated Buddhas and wor¬ 
shippers; the upper, an arched panel, contains a standing Buddha 
and two companions. Below the main figures is a cornice over a 
frieze ornamented by little figures carrying a great Rower roll, such 
as is so common at AmarAvati, with a worshipping figure at each 
end. The stone fits into a socket in a base covered with a leal- 
pattern. 5 

Lastly, from among the many detached pieces of sculpture from the 
SwAt districts, of some of which we.have only photographs by Mr. 
Caddy, while the originals do not seem to have reached the Indian 
Museum, two more are represented (fig. 153). The measurements 
are, of course, unknown, but the head of Buddha appears to be of 
some size, and is a strikingly good piece of workmanship, showing 
the GandhAra style of art at about its best. The face is distinctly 

‘ftockhill, Life of Buddha, pp. 144, 145. 

J Jour. Iud. Art and Industry, vol. VIII, p. 83. 
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A. 

Abdaguses, King, 78. 

AbCi, Mount, 29. 

abhitvishkmmami , or flight of Gautama 
from home, 130; date 131. 

aoaoia sirisa, 18 Ui. 

Aoluoraetiides, see Cyrus, Darius, Arta- 
xerxes, 4, 7, 8, 9; first universal king- 
flora, 158; inscriptions of the A. 16; 
style of their buildings, 2,17, 81. 

Adam’s Peak or Sumanakufa, 72, 

Adibuddha, 198. 

Adityavuvmit, Javanese king, 199. 

Adra'istoi, Skt. Ardshfra, 8. 

toons of the Gnostics, 195. 

AlnnadaMd, 29. 

Ahriman of the Persians, 39. 

Airavata, Indra’s elephant, 38. 

Ajanfit Cave-temples, 22f.; Paintings, 27, 
97, 136, 139, 157, 188n.; Nftgas with 
twisted bodies, 44, 45, 209; Mara’s at¬ 
tack oil Buddha, 97; representation of 
the Nirvilaa, 118, 120, 198n.; Garudas 
from A. 51; tribute-bearers, 136; Ava- 
lokitosvara, 193. 

-AjsUaSutru, PAli: Ajltasattu, king of Ba- 
jagrtlm, 4, 15, 54. 

4-jita, Maitreya, 183,184. 

Akilfcigarbba bodhisattva, 184, 185, 196. 

Aksliobhya, Dhybnibnddha of Vajraplini, 


Alabaster, C., 161o., 185n. 
Alawaka Yaksha, 45. 


Allakappa town, 15. 

Alexander the Great, 4, 10,15, 76, 78. 
Ali Mas] id stiipa, 152, 

Amarftvatt sthpa and railings, 22, 26.27; 
Buddha appears, 174, 175; standing on 
a lotus, 199; the nimbus, 86; the 
unyVo-benrer, 175; garland-bearers, 
148f., 156; early Indian throne- 
seats. 28, 29, 53; departure of the 
Bodhisattva at A. 103; Mflyil, 112; 
Kftsyapa legend, 128; rosettes, 149 ; 
orotic figures, 157; the seven jewels. 
159; attempt to express the deity in 
bodily form, 209. 
amatam padam (Pali), 179, 

AmbatifAu Brahnmaa, 90. 


Ameshnspcnds, Persian archangels, 38. 

Amitibha, conf. Sukhavatf, 183 ; Persian 
elements in the cult of A. 195f.; Bliya- 
nibuddha of Padinapimi, 193, 195,196, 
201; A.’s paradise, 170,170,195; A. in 
the crown of Padmapaai, 193, 190. 

Amitilyus, 204n„ 205. 

Amoghasiddha, Dhylnibuddha of Yisva- 
"*ni. 62.195. 


-Amrita, 193, 194. 

Ananda, artist of a relief at S&fichf, 25n. 
Ananda, favourite disciple of Buddha, 56, 
114, 118,122, 182. 

Anunta oave-temple, 41. 

Andthapiadada, 46. 

Anavama river. Puli: Anomfi, 14. 

Ancyra temple, 153. 
mdhaMra (Skt. Pdli), 199. 
mqavastram (Skt.), 35. 
anyiyd (Kiodl), 35. 

Aniruddka, 122. 

aitjana (Skt. Ptdi) "eye-salve,” 161. 
Anomfi, see Anavamfl. 

Antioohos Theos, 77. 


AuuviLdliapiirn, 74. 

anumiaujana-laleshanas, marks of the 
Buddha, 181. 

Apalhla Nflga, 43. 

Aphrodite, 40, 57. 

Apollo, 16,137n, 164-166,213. 

Apollonius of Tyana, 79n. 

Aquae Solis, Bath, 93. 

Arakhosia, Haralivati, Sarasvatt, 10,105. 
«roi» (Tamil) 32n. 

Arashtra, 8. 

Aravflla Ndga, 77. 
arohltectnral elements, 129,151f. 
arhat (Skt.) 201. 

Aristeas, 34, 206n. 

Ardsohi Bordschi Chan, 53n. 

Arnold (Sir E.) lOOn. 125m 
Arsakes, Parthian king, 4. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, 5S. 

Arya: the A. in the Panjffb, 6-8, 31; on 
the Ganges, 10; mythology of the A. 7; 
stone buildings, gold ornaments, 8; 
Indian A and Iranians, 8,15; first idea 


of universal rule, 158. 
arena, seat, throne, 192. 
Asafiga, a monk, 190. 
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dtvi,Ti. 

' dhammaohahkara. pamttesi, 161. 
Dkamnkr, 22. 

Dhanada, Dkanapati,—Kubera, 136. 
Dharma, Phli: dhamma, the truth or 
ritual, Buddha’s teaching, 181; person¬ 
ified, 204u, 205; Dh. symbol of the 
early period, 19,20,07n. 128; see Bilril- 

Dharmachafra', Pali: dhammnohak ten, 07 n. 
74,151,159; dha rmackakramudrft, 185, 
187, 188n. 189, 193n.j DharmaMrra 
SHtni, 144. 

Dharmachhrin, 130. 

ShannapradtpiM, 161. 
dkatu, dhatugarbha, 20. 
dhSH (Hind.) 35,186. 

Dhn'tarishfra, 36n. 47u. 136. 
dhydna, 195, 200, 201. 
dhgdnamudrd, 193n. 194, 196. 
-Dhyhnih'odhisattvas, 195. 

Dhyhnibuddkas, 52, 195, 197. 

Diamond throne (vajrdsaim) 14. 

Diadochs, 166. 

Dionysos, 78. 

Dipankara Buddha, 142, 143. 

Dirgabkhu, 162. 

Divydnddmia, 68. 
rdo-rje (Tibetan), oajra, 91. 

Drkvida style, 63,161. 
drdlcshd, grapes, 34n. 

Droaa, 16. 

Dulva, 46. 

dearladhlimtthddeeatd, door god! 46, 96. 

• dtodrapdlas , 46. 

E. 

Ehrenreioh, 9n. 

Elaptitra Nhga, 43, 94. 

Elliot (Sir W.) 26. 

Elura, 22, 62, 95,196, 197. 
emanation, 196. 

Eros, 47, 88, 95,213; erotic figures, 149. 
Etruscan art, 85. 

Euhemerism, 79. 

Eukratides, 77. 

Eutkydanos, 138. 

Evans (E. P.) 41n. 

F. 

Pak-hian, 5,79, 81, 91,171,190. 

PausbSll (V.), 63n. 

Pell (Capt. E.), 25. 

Pergusson (Jas.), I7n. 20n. 21n. 23n. 26, 
27n. 41n. 83, 112,128,149,153, 159n. 
ftous religiosa, 161,181n.; P. glomerate and 
P. indica, 181n. 


Gaia or Go, 100, 213; see MaMprithvi. 
Gallic divinities, 137n. 
gandhaMti, 46. 

Gandhftra (Old Pel's.) in Herodotos, Gan- 
darioi, subject to the Aehmmeuides, 10, 
76, 82; under the Indo-skytkiar -• 


hist, 5 


iculptu 


art, 150; ] 




g, 27, 


147,11.. 

Gandharva, 43, 47,136. 

Gaaesa, Tinfiyaka, 183. 

Gaiiga, river goddess, 45. 

Gangita Yakslia, 45. 

Ganymede, 108,110. 
yarbha, 20, 155. 
garnmns, i4». - 

Gardner (Ik), 86n. 138, 217. 

Garuda, 7, 43, 48-52, 67, 58, 93, 94, 108- 
’ 110, 123, 135. 


23, 37, 


Garni 

Gautama, PiUi: Gotama, 9, 13, 14 
,60, 62, 64, 66, 68,125, 128-131,102 
and see under Buddha. 

Guyll, see ASoka, Burma; 14, 22, 2; 

43, 62, 53, 68, 69, 73, 74, 97, 178. 
G6, see Gaia. 

German mythology, 7. 
ghmighru (Hindi), 111. 

Gimhr, 16n° llia ’ ^ 

Gnostics, 195. 

Goblet d’Alviella, 19n. 138ii. 217 
Gondopharas, 5, 78, 84. 
Grrcco-Baktrian kingdom, 42, 76, 77. 
Grreco-Buddkist, 22, 76. 

Grmouli, 93. 
grape vine, 34, 150. 

Greek influence, 57, 213. 

Griffin, Gryps, or Gryplms, 50. 
Griffiths (Jo.), 27, 97, 189ii. 209, 217 
Growse (P. S.), 84n.217. 

Guhenmtis (A. Ae), 49n. 

Gupta, 5,80; coins, 138n. 

Guru, 89. 

I-I. 


Hardy (Kp.), 45n. 54n. 62n. lain. 210n. 
Harineganiefl, 52. 

Hilriti, 103-105. 


Gabet (M,), Bln. . 


Hellenes, 8, 9, 86, 185 ; see Greek. 
Herakles, Hercules, 82, 99, 
Hermaios, 78. 

Hermes, 137n. 
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KohistSn, 76. 

Komoka (Jap.) VirftpSksha, 136n. 
KoaSgamana, see Kannkamani. 

Korea, 6, 80, 168; K. dog, 51. 

Kosala, 10, 15, 68n. 69, 171. 
Krakuchchlianda, see Katmandu, 181, 

SKra-shkbhun-po, 205. 

Kriophoros, 135-136. 

Krishsi river, 26. 

Knshna=Mara, 39. 
krobylos, 86, 87. 115, 211, 212. 

Ktesias, 51, 58, 213. 

Kuan-yin, 201, 204. 

Kubera or ICuvera, 40n. 41, 45,136,137. 
KubliS river, 75. 

Kuhn (B.) 81. 

Kuki-RyiUchi, In.' 

Kurabhindas, 136. 

Kura], 40. 

Kurumbars, 63. 

Kflshan tribe, 77, 78. 

Kusinagara, PSIi; KusinSrS, 16,115,119, 
122, 144n. 210, 211. 


Magadha, 10, 14, 15, 68, 76, 168. 
Magadhi, see Pilli, 80. 
MaghavA=.Sakra, 38. 

MahSbShu, 162. 

MaliSbhinishkramaaa, 101, 108. 
Mahilbodhi, 57n. 

MahSbrahmS, 38, 89; see BralmiS. 
MahSkalybyuna, 94n. 


afijuM, 1 


Maliil 

Mahdpadluhia sa 
MahSparinirvSau, 117,119; see Nirvtai, 
Maliiiprifchivt, Pilli: MahSpaiAiivi; see 


Labor, 83, 95, 96, 98, 105,106, 145, 146, 
212. 

lajcsfyanas, 161, 162. 

Laksbmi. 37n. 89,183. 

■Lftlilavajra, 56. 

Lalita-Yistam, 93,101, lSln. 161, 179, 
213. 

. LalUavyAha, 130. 

Lama, Tib. ALa-ma, •superior,’ oonf. Pal- 
dau-ye-she, Lulitavajra, 56, 117, 193, 

Lamaism, 35, 57,68,80,105,175,185,187. 
Laos, 175. 

Lassen (C.) 10m 58n. 78n. ' ' 

LU, 20, 22, 26. 

Lateran museum, see. Kriophoros, Sopho- 
kles, 185, 189. 

LeBou (A.) 23u. 

Leitner (Dr.) 83n. 217, 

Leochares, 108, 109. 

Lha-sa, 92n. 

LokapSla-devatMOn. 137,138,147,190n. 

LoriySn-Tangai, 23, 102, 107, 119, 120, 
131, 132,140, 141n. 148, 153, 154,156, 
202,205,210,211. 
lots (Hind.).59, 63, 127. 
lotus, 19, see Padma, Nelumbium. 
Lumbini, 111, 113,125,143n. 155. 

M. 

Macedonian empire, 9,158. 

Mackenzie (Col. C.) 28. 

Maddook (Sir H.) 25. 

Madur&, 40, 53. 


MahSrSjas, see ChatiirmahlrAjas, 43, 146. 

Maliilstliilnaprilpta, MaliSstbSmn 183-185 
193n. 194m. 195, 196n. 205. 

Mahaut, Maliilwat, 60, 72, 73, 

MaMransa, 26, 77, 181. 

MahSySnn, 80, 147, 182, 190, 199, 205. 

Makindn, Skt. Mahendra, 26, 70, 74. 

MahorSgns, 43. 

Maidari (Mong.), Maitreya, 186. 

Maisey (Col. P, C.) 25, 217. 

Maitreya, Pilli: Metteyya, Tib. Byanu-pa, 
6, 61, 70, 81, 146,147n. 181, 1.82, 186- 
193, 196, 196n. 197n. 198, 205; see 
Miroku, Miryok. 

Majjbantikn, Skt. Madhyilntika, 77. 

Makara, dolphin, 41, 63, 57, 73, 81, 95. 

Malabar, 32, 86. 

Mfl.lfl.bhfl.il, 89, 

Malla, 16,122. 

Maudilrava, 115,120. 

mangalakalflsa, 186, 192. 

Mani, Maniehccism, 5, 81. 

Manikyilla, -22, 82. 

Mafljusri, Mapjugbosha; see Sarasvati, 
Mahilykna, AdityavarmS, 57, 105, 182- 
185, 196u. 199-201, 203, 204. 

Manu, 40n, 

Milnushibuddha, 195, 

MAra, see Va&vartt, Namuuhi, PSpfySn, 
Devadatta, Sakra, 14, 38, 39, 61, 82, 
88-90, 92, 94-97, 100, 103, 1.59; Mfiru- 
kilyikas, 39. 

MariltA!, 82. 

Maravatta, 32. 

Marco Polo, 15,.71n. 

Mardonios, 10. ' 

Mars, 93. 

Masdayasnian, 195. 

"■—in (C.) 82. 


MatsyanSri, 46, 81. 

MaudgalySyana, 182, 183,211. 

Maues, 78. " 

Maurya, PSli: Mora, res mayura, 15, 70, 
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Mftyft, 13, 60, 109,110-113,117, 125, 135, 
~ 139, 156. ' 

mm/nra, Pili: mam, peacock, ensign of 
the Maurya-dynasty, 15, 70. 

Medea, 9,10. 

Megabasos, 162. 

Megasthenes, 4, 5, 34, 76, 82. 

Meglia or Siunedhit, 143. 

Menaudros, see Mi/iuda, 5,77, 78. 
Mercury, 93. 

Meru, 43,136." 

Mihirakula, 807 

Mi/inda, Milinda-panha, 6 ln. 78. 
mimusops elengi, 32n. 

Minayeff (I. V.) 36n. 40n. 217. 

Minakshi, 40. 

Ming-ti, 79. 

Miroku, Maitroya, 186n. 

Miryelc, Maitreya, 198n. 

(miscellaneous sciifjitures, 138-147,149-150, 
152-166, 209-212. 

Mogas or Manes, 84n. 

Mongolia, 9, 31, 208; see ojir, Maiclavi, 
Mora, see Mauvyn, mat/ura, 168. 
mndvi, mndrik-d, 34n: 

MWgad&vn, see Sirnhtha, 143. 

Muchilmcla Nftga, 43; tree, 90. 
mudnt, 172, 177, 187, 189,192-104,166. 
Muhammadans, 29. 

MiViammad Nfu'i, 128, 130,135, 174,188. 
mukuta, 184, 203. 

Muller (P. W. C.) 52n. 214. 
mundu (Tamil) 36. 

Musagetes, see Apollo. 

Mya-ngan-’das (Tibet.) see NirviUa, 123. 


ft. 

Nich girls, 111, 112, 213. : 

Naga, Nngl, N ilgafcmyiL, 29,41-46, 60, 57 
93, 94, 106-108, 110, 120, 123, 131 
133u. 136, 208, 209; N. in the hand 
136u. 

NAgabhfishana, Nagana,tha=.¥iva, 43. 
Ndganan'da, 49n. 108. 

Nfigitrjnna, 6, 20. 

Nagy Szent Miklds, 93n. 

Naigameya, 62. 

Nairaftjanti, 64. 
naknla, Tibet, neu-le, 137. 

Nali, 210. 

Nfililgiri, 64." 

Nilanda, 63, 176. 

Namuchi, 39. 

Nanduka Yakklm, 45. ■ • 

nundydvarta, 162. 

Nilraka, 46. 

Nitriyana Swimi, 179n. 

Nav-thang, 3n. 193u. 

Nibble, 6, 22, 45, 73, 211. 

Natthu,23, 86, 111, 118, J.21,122,128,186. 
nanolea kadainba, 32n. 

Nilyyarclicllis, 32, 36.. • 

uelumbinm, 19,162; see padma. 


N’emioan lion, 82. 

Nepal, 20n. 52, 80,155, 175,178,180-187, 
i99. , 

Ngn-ri-Klior-suni, 133,134. 

NicoUemus, gospel of,-201n. 

Niki, 112,113,153,213. 

Niiximiwarati, Skt. Nirmiiuarati, Cl. 

Ni-i, 95n. 

Nippon, 124. . * 

Nirviaa, 15, 39, 43,. 68, 89, 113ff. mil. 

'110-124,144, 160, 172, 181, IRi; 207. 
Northcote (Spencer) 135. 

Ki/ayrod/ia, ficus Indica, 18111. 

0. 

ojir, 91n. 

Oldenberg (H.) On. 13n. 67n. 

Oldenburg (S. von) 174n. 187n. 192, 103, 
194, 217. 

Oldfield (H. A.) 105n. 

Onis, 99. 


P. 

paddh, 67. 
pddapHita, 129. 

■padma, lotus, 19. 

Padmanilbha, Vishnu, 183. 

Padmapini, 184, 191n. 192-195, 199, 201, 
• 203-205; see Avalokitesvara. * 
Padinasambhava, 92n. 
padnulsana, 108, 165, .167, 172, 194, 203, 
205,211;. 

’P'ags-skyes-po, Skt. ViriW/iaka, 13,8. 
Paignia, 148-160, 213. 
p‘ai-lu, or p‘ai-fang, 21. 

Pal-diin-ye-slie, dPal-ldan-yo-shev, 205. 
Paleologuo, 213n. 

Pali or Miigadhi, 7,10, 13-15, 20, 39, 62, 
» 70, 79-80,158, 159, 181, 195, 20S. 
Paliinbothra, I’ihilipntra, 76. 

Palmyra, 5. 

PiifichJbkha, 141 ,.142. 

Paiichika, 104n. 

palidik Tear (Pili) 181. 

Panjilb, 6,7, 8,11,79, 208. 

Pannagas, Nilgas, 47n. 

P'hudla, b.40. 

Pilplyfin, see Mira, 39. 

Parnolete, 81. 

Pafauiminitavassatti, Skt. Paranirmatn- 
vasavartin, name of a heaven, 39, 61. 
pariniriMUa, see Nirviaa, 4. 

Pirst, 190. 

PirSyauatka, 52. 

putali,— bignonia snaveolens, I8I11. 
JPWaliputra, fir. Paliinbothra, modern Pal¬ 
lia, 76, 77,82; see Megasthenes. Asoka. 
patera, 126, 128. 

'Pitni, 76, 82. 
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Pegu cai 
Pekin, 5 


. .88,187. 
pentaptera nrjuna, 32n. 

Pergamon, 134,135. • 

Persepolis, 17. 

Persians, 9,10, 21-22, 161, 100, 195, i 
Peraiyi style, 10-17; xee Aohit 
Zoroastrian; 08u. 

Pesh(U?av. Purnshapura, 88, 161, 212; 

.Tamftlgariii, 'l'akht-i-BMii. • 
Plungst (A.) 133n. 
pigmies, 35, 58. 

Pippala —ficns l-elighm, 181 n. 
•PiSnna=Mftra, 39. . 

Pittaalia=Bralimft, 39. 

Piyadassi (Pali), Skt. Priyadarsi; 

Asoka, 15, 10, 

Platsca, 10. 

Plato, 9. 

Plntarcb, 78. 
l’ozdueev, 67n. 

Prabhftmaa&la, see bhftmandak, 80. 
pradakshma, 21. 

Prajftpatt, 13, 111, 125, 

PrajalkB, 104. 


Rouse (W. H. P.) 53n. ■ 
* Rutlra=Niva, 94. 
Itfipftvaoliara, ®). 


Sfigara, 1-10. 
SahampatU-Bml 


Snkti, .1 


S, 182, .192. 


lukllia, Gautama, 9,143. 
{Silk (Pali), Ski. Niila, 111, 110, ]21..l8J.n. 
Saiuanlabhadra, 182,1.84, .1.95. 

Sani-ye, 02n. 

Sftficllt,B, 17, 18, .19, 21-2(1, 29, 33-39, 41, 
42, 47-50, 58, 59, 02-71, 72-74,87, 111, 
115,120, 157,191 ; measurements, 72n. 
P‘ra ICodom, 179. Snagala, Sfuikala, 77. 

Prftknt, old Indian popular dialect, 208. * Saaglia, 206. 


Prajflkka, 104. 
Prajflftparamitft, 204.' 


Prasenajit, Pftli: Pasenadi, 08n. 09,171. 

Prasioi IGr.), Pruolml, “ the easterns,” 15j Sftnghfio, 23, 89, 94, 
76. • iSaakhai-Mda, 49n. 

Prienc, 153. Sankisa, 22. 

Prithivi, Pftli: Patliavi, see •Jlahilpntliivi, sans,ha, 12, 197. ■ 

9.8,101. on 


109, 1 


1, 180, 


Proikonntsos, 34, 206ii. 

Ptolemy Philadelplios, 77. 

ftmtftyi)a6. «■ 

C darika, 181n. 

»ika Yakklia, 45. 

- Pnrusbapura, Peshawar, 70n. 83. 

'Piishya, 131. • 

P‘ya Dttk, 102,103. 

Pythagoras, 9. 

R. 

RMmla, 13,14, 95; .Rftlmlftmfttfc, 13. 
RSjagaha, Skt. RajagrOm, 14, J.5,104. 
Ildjd Pasenaji Kusalo, 69. 

RitjendriilMa Mitra, 18n. 52, 69u. 97, 217. 
Rftmagritma, 15. 

R’amanfiadesa, 197n. 

Rknt-ka ntiv cave, Orissa, 23. 
Rfttuapftui.Bodhisattvu, 184, 195. 
Ratnasambhava, 184, 195. 

'pM, 34n. 
iiiy veda, 7, 8, 38. 

SitummMra, 82. 

Rockhill (W.W.) 16n. 36u. 44n. 40n. 122n. 
. 211n. ’ 

■ Rodh monastery, 94. 


Saoshyant, 190. 
sapla-paAtini, 139. 
sapta rain,ini, PiUi; sail a ralan, 
Sapta Tatliftgata, 183.- 
Sarasvatt,-105, 10(1, Jap. Bun-te 
" ' 183: 


Snrvftstivftdiii school, 8 
Sfttftgera Yakslut, 45. 

Sfttakarai, 25n. 

Satakratn, see Sakka, 139. . 

Natamanya, sea Sakka, 90. 

Sfttapaaai, Skt. i'fttaparaa, IE 
»«<»«, Pftlis sntlu, 181. 

Sftvatthi, Sltti Srftvimtt, .10. 

Bohemian (Lj 9. 

° 31-, 94n. 95n, 

itweit (13.) " 

~_ i Nikifor, 4 

Senart (E) lOn. 79n. 84,103, 218. 

Se-i-a, 92n. 

Shftlideri, 23 „ 

Slmhr-i-Hahtol, 83, • 

Sha-kya-thub-pa,—6'ftkya-Buddha, 123. 


Shau-hsi, 197n, 
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Sher-p‘yin-ma, 204. 
shores, rolmsta, 181 n. 

Siam, Siamese, 31* SO, 103,175. 

Siddhas, 47n. • 

* Siddhftrthii, Puli: Siddhatta, Gautama. 4, • 

B, 18,113, 145. 

Sihaiadtpa, Skt. Simhaladvipa, Ceylon, 70. 

■Sikhi Buddha, PMi: Siklii, 74,181,188. 

Sikri, 103,140- 

vSilenos, 34, 82", 86,139n. 2t3. 

Siraha, 5, 80; Tiodlusattva, 184.. 

■ Simhanuda, 150n. 
simhas, 155. 
simhta.ua, 136n. 
mahasiamb/ia, 20. 

* Simpson (IT.) 19n. 152, 21b." 
simurg, 48. 

Sindhu river, 10. 

• §ingalese, 20, 26*114n. 181. 

mbm, Skt. Svi, sac Xnkshmt, Tim- 
nisgal, 87, 89, 40,74, 105,19S; Sirima 
devata, 40, 41. 

«W.vre, ficus religiose, 18In. 

>Si»,.43, 73n. 94, 188n. 

SkSTlax, 10. 

Sinara,—Kiuim, 95. 

Smith (Vincent A.) 82-S4, 125, 134-135, 
*l38n. .152, 218. 

Soastos river, 83. 

Snprates, 1). 

■ Sophocles, 189. 

Sosiosli, Saoshyant, 190. 

Nriivasti, l’fili: Silvatkhi, 10. 

A’rivutsa figure, 162. 

Stan iblia, 20. 

Stein (M:A.), 79ii.^is. • 
sthaviras, 40, 205, 210. 

Htldvanl, PWthivi, 101. 

Mm, 93. 

( Strabo, 91. 

sttlpa, 16, 10-26, 29, 34, 36, 58, 59, 67, 71, 
180, 187; miniature Stfipus 154-156, 
Subliadra, Pilli: Snhiiadda, 115,122.. 

- Siibhavastu, Swht rivor, 43. 

Sncliiloma Xakkha, 45. 

■nlehi, 21, 41. 

Siiddliavasa, Pal i; Suddliavta, 60n. 

* |uddhodana, 13, 139, 155; see Buddha. 

Sukhhvati, see Amithbhu, 170,186; BukkA- 
vall-vHil/m, 19411. 

Suleis, 93. . . 

SmnaiialcWa, 72. 

Sumcdha or.Mogha, 142, 143. 

-?uaga dynasty, 77. 

Suug-yira, 5, 81. 

Suplrit, 191. 

Suparna,—Garurfa, 48,49. 

Supavasa Ynkkha, 45. 

Sftrya, 44, 130, 

Sits*,; 17. • 


SUras, buddhist, see Jiitaka, 7,37, 38,41, 
■19. ’ ’ 

Suvilstu, Swat river, 83. • 

Sven Hedin, l74h. * 

SivSt, Snliiiavastu,. 23, 43, 83, 115, 125, 
138, 140. 141, 144, 169, 171, 182, 186, 
189, 190, 211. 

Syrian kingdom, 76. % 

T. 

MUj ia’iviz , 116. 
takka, takkei, 32. 

Takbt-1-Bfiht, 23, 85, 117, 163, 164, 167, 
170, 174,185. 
tain, 129. 

Tamil, 32, 35, 40».; see Rural,•Timvattu- 
var, Tirumaga/, arum, miindu, takkei, 

Tanjor, 113n. 

. Tanjur, Tib. 6.vTan-gynr, 3. 

Tantra, 190, 213. 

Tiirk, 93n. 

Thraiihtlui, 81n. 174, 208. * 

Tathilgata, 46, 180. 

Taurus, Skt. 'Ihvuvi, 130,131. 

Tiivatijasa, Skt. Trayastrimsat, 38, 81,' 90, ^ 


Taylor (Col.), 25. 

' Temple (R. C.) 197n, 

Teii-gu, Garurfa, 51. 

Tonnant (Sir E.) 72n. ’ ' 

Ten-nin, 49. 

thambha, Skt. Stamhkn, 20. 

Theodoras inscription, 84. 

Thion-kon, Garurfa, 51, 52. . 

Thomas (St.) 78. 
thrones, 28, 29, 53, 56, 57. 

Umpa, Skt. Mpa, 20. 

•Thurston (E.) 38n. 

Tibet, Tibetan, 3, Q, 9, 27, 31, 88,'80,105, 
110, 133, 175, 185-187, 192, 201, 206''; 
Tibetan dog, 61. 

Tin-thfil at Elura, 196,197. 

Tirhut, 22. 
tirtha, 62. 

Ttrtliakas, 122. 

Virthninkarns', 43n, 181n. 

Tirumagal, Sri, or Bhhmidevi, 37, 40. 
Tiruvaliuvar, 40n. 

Tiryagyoiii, 18n. 52, 68- 
Tissa, 28. 

Tomascbek, 208n. 

tomaa, 21, 28; tori-i (Jap.) 21. 

Trailokya, 30. 

Tra-shi-lhum-po, 205, 206. 
trees of the Buddhas, 181u. 

TrikCifa, 43. 

Tripitaka, 5. 
triratna or triad, 183. 

145. 

Turashkas, Turks,'79. 

Tusbita, PAli: Tusita, 61,132. 









CORRIGENDA. 


Page 15, line 11 from, bottom, read Prftohyfl,/or Pracliya. 

„ 20, note 2, read luChhod-rfeu for wChod-rton, and yDuK-rten for mDim-rten. 

„ 21,1.21,' „ j>‘ai-lus or p’ai.-fange for pai-ltte. 

„ 25, 1. 17,—see p. 72, note 2. 

„ 32, 1, 0 from hot. read Zb for 22. 

„_100, under illust. read—Barherini; aud in note 2, rend Maierialien. 

„ 101, note, read Merten for Marten; S.687/or S.58; and romui-hen for rimischet. 
„ 102, note, read Ditkinis/or Ddkhinis. 

„ 103, 1. 17; for "tlje Vedas . . . vessel” read—“and with two silver vases whieh 
contain ' the three robes ’ and the almsbowl for the newly ordained monk, 
exaotly in the modern Siamese fashion” (A. Grtimvedel). ’ 

„ 103, note 3, read a sketch by for the sketch of. 

„ 105,1. 13 from hot. read Sir!/or Siri. 

„ 109, 1. 4 . ‘ „ * „ Nitgdnanda for N&gu-nanda. 

„ 112, 11. 4 and 6, read Milyt and Miiyadevi, 
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